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A SUNSET IN HELLAS. 


BY LLOYD MIFFLIN. 


How many an eve, on yonder peak at rest, 
I watched the shadowy pageant of the sky— 
The fading hosts in plume and panoply— 
Pass, on the cloudy ramparts of the west! 
Huge Titans, hurling towers from the crest 
Of serried bastions that embattled lie; 
And phantom galleons, slowly drifting by 
*Mid amber seas, to havens of the blest! 
Islands of desolate gold; cities august 
Empinnacled on the verge of scarlet deeps— 
Dim, rose-flushed heights, crowned with 
aularian fanes, 
Slow crumbling into wastes of ruby dust; 
And, plunging slowly down the crimson 
steeps, 
The Horses of the Sun, with flaring manes! 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A Happy New Year to all the friends of 
equal suffrage! 


With Jan. 1, 1904, the Woman’s JouR- 
NAL will enter upon its thirty-fifth year. 
It has already seen a great change in pub- 
lic opinion on the woman question, and 
has had the honor of helping to bring 
that change about. During the coming 
year we hope to make the paper better 
than ever before. 








Georgiana S. Barrows writes: 


If I had been a public speaker, 7 should 
have liked to rise, after the Australian 
lady had spoken at the Twentieth Century 
Club last Saturday, to tell when I first 
saw Col. Higginson,—where he first 
showed his early advocacy of equal rights. 

It was in 1853 in New York, the year of 
the ‘Crystal Palace,” and a ‘‘World’s 
Temperance Convention’’ had assembled, 
to which a woman delegate had come 
from England, but was denied recognition. 
Then the ‘“‘Whole World’s Temperance 





Convention’’ was called, over which 
Colonel—then, I suppose, Rev.—T. W. 
Higginson presided. Among the speakers 
were the Englishwoman and Rev. An- 
toinette Brown (I think she had not then 
taken the name of Blackwell). This will 
prove how early Col. Higginson became a 
champion for woman, when her cause was 
new and unpopular. 





A NEW DEPARTMENT. 

The Woman’s JougNAL has a new de- 
partment to offer to ite readers for the 
coming year. Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman, for many years past an occasional 
contributor, is to become an associate 
editor, and occupy regular space each 
week. Mrs. Gilman, while a staunch be- 
liver in and supporter of the equal suffrage 
position, holds that the woman’s move- 
ment is larger than the suffrage movement 
and includes it; and that the very cause 
to which the paper is devoted will be most 
advanced by a more inclusive treatment. 

The JouRNAL is willing to make trial of 
this proposition, and so is Mrs. Gilman; 
therefore our readers may have a year’s 
opportunity to consider it. If their sup- 
port warrants a continuance of the arrange- 
ment, we may look forward to a widening 
sphere of usefulness, without in any way 
neglecting the paper’s original purpose. 

Mrs. Gilman’s department will be en- 
titled ‘Vital Issues.’’ It will aim to bring 
to women every week a review of the 
main events happening all over the world, 
presented from the point of view in which 
they ought most to appeal to women, In 
addition to this running comment on cur- 
rent events, the department will contain 
original poems and stories by Mrs, Gil- 
man, and miscellaneous articles from her 
pen. 

Mrs. Gilman is one of the keenest, most 
suggestive and most original writers of 
our time. Both the people who agree 
with her ideas and those who disagree 
with them like to read her brilliant and 
pungent presentation of her views. Her 
book on ‘‘Women and Economics” has 
already been translated into half a dozen 
languages, the Jatest being Russian. She 
speaks to an ever-widening audience; and 
it is her wish to speak to them through 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 

This generous offer to contribute a de- 
partment each week was made by Mrs, Gil- 
man of her own free will, without solicita- 
tion; and although elsewhere her writings 
command good pay, she proposes to make 
her work for the JouRNAL a free gift, as 
do its other contributors. 

Our readers have before them a feast of 
good things, and they will not fail to ap- 
preciate it. 





MME. CURIE RECEIVES A NOBEL PRIZE. 

The Norwegian Parliament has distrib- 
uted the annual Nobel prizes for the great- 
est achievements in literature, chemistry, 
physics and medicine, and for the most 
meritorious work on behalf of interna- 
tional arbitration. The prizes amount to 
about $40,000 each. 

The prize for physics is divided between 
Henri Becquerel, of Norway, and M. and 
Mme. Curie, of Paris. Becquerel is the 
discoverer of the Becquerel rays, and M. 
and Mme, Curie the discoverers of radi- 
um. The medical prize goes to Dr. Fin- 
sen, the inventor of the Finsen ray system 
for the cure of lupus, the chemical prize 
to Professor Arrhenius. William R. Cre- 
mer, M. P., publisher of The Arbitrator, 
of London, received the peace prize of 
$39,150. Mr. Cremer is the founder of 
the inter-parliamentary conferences, which 
have met since 1888 in Paris, London, 
Rome, Berne, The Hague, Budapest, Brus- 
sels, and Christiania. He took an active 
part in working for an arbitration treaty 
between Great Britain and the United 
States. In order to promote internation- 
al arbitration he has visited every country 
in Europe, and has come three times to 
the United States. He was made a chev- 
alier of the Legion of Honor in 1892. The 
prize for literature goes to Bjornsterne 
Bjornsen, which is somewhat of a sur- 
prise, as it was thought that the $40,000 
would be divided betweeen Bjornsen and 
Ibsen. 





A JURY OF WOMEN. 

For the first time, outside of the equal 
suffrage States, a jury composed of six 
women sat ona case before Judge Honore, 
in the Juvenile Court of Chicago, on 
Dec. 18. 

The jury passed on a petition to have 
Mary McCann, eight years old, declared a 





delinquent, and placed in an institution. 
The mother of little Mary declared that 
her child had been with her all her life 
and would die if taken away from her. 
The jury sympathized with the mother, 
and returned a verdict that the mother 
and daughter should be sent to Dunning. 

The press reports say: ‘The verdict 
was concurred in by a jury of six men, in 
order to make it legal.’’ 





COL. HIGGINSON AT 80. 

Surrounded by numerous beautiful 
gifts, including flowers, sent him by 
friends, Colonel Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson was found Dec. 22 by a Boston 
Transcript reporter at his cosey home in 
Buckingham Street, Cambridge, Mass., 
where the day was spent quietly in the 
company of his family and intimate ac. 
quaintances. 

Congratulations came in the form of 
letters, telegrams, and personal visits. 
As Colonel Higginson stood in the recep- 
tion-room talking to his friends, and sur- 
rounded with an abundance of greenery 
suggestive of the holiday season, he called 
attention to several of the gifts which had 
been sent him, and which will serve to 
remind him that few live to such years of 
usefulness as he, Several of the pres- 
ents, he explained, were received the 
evening before at the rooms of the Colo- 
nial Club, whither he went expecting 
nothing more than the usual meeting of 
the Authors’ Club, of which he is the vice- 
president. What was his surprise to 
find that the occasion took on the nature 


of a personal reception to him. Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe presided, and ad- 
dresses were made by Rev. S. M. 


Crothers, D.D., Dean George Hodges, 
Professor Miinsterberg and E, H. Clem- 
ent; while poems, with special reference 
to the guest of honor, were contributed by 
Mrs. Howe and Judge Robert Grant. 
Colonel Higginson had anticipated that 
Mrs. Howe might make some allusion to 
his birthday, so he had prepared some 
stanzas, which he gave in reply to her 
graceful tribute. 

Then came the Christmas procession, 
It also was filled with pleasant surprises 
for him, as a bevy of girls and young men 
passed before him singing and bearing as 
gifts a beautiful iron lamp of unique de- 
sign with a shade of Mosaic glass, also an 
exquisite watch and fob, and lastly a large 
cake, with the Colonel’s initials on the 
top. 

Professor Miinsterberg then read selec- 
tions from what purported to be a new 
German work, in which there was a gen- 
eral reference to American society and 
literature and special reference to Colonel 
Higginson’s contributions to American 
letters. It turned out that the professor 
was reading from an unpublished manu- 
script of which he himself was the author; 
and the high opinions of the Colonel 
therein expressed were his own personal 
views. 

Among other gifts on his birthday was 
a beautiful silver cup containing a number 
of twenty-dollar gold pieces with which 
to purchase books. On the under side 
was the inscription, ‘‘He was a parfait, 
gentil knighte.’’ This came from the 
Round Table Club, of which Colonel Hig- 
ginson is president. From Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. there were beautiful pink 
roses, and from Mr. and Mrs. A. Shuman 
an elegant brass clock, with the inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘No, Time, thou shalt not boast 
that I change.’ While the Colonel was 
chatting, a beautiful basket of pansies and 
mignonette was brought into the room, 
the gift having just arrived from Miss 
French (Octave Thanet.) All day pleasant 
reminders kept pouring in, and those who 
came in person had the added pleasure of 
seeing a new large photograph of the 
Colonel, one of the best he ever has had 
taken. The Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association sent flowers and a con- 
gratulatory letter. 

The Twentieth Century Club of Boston 
gave a luncheon in honor of Col. Higgin- 
son’s 80tb birthday, three days before the 
actual anniversary. There was a large 
attendance. Rev. Charles F. Dole pre- 
sided, and spoke in praise of Col. Higgin- 
son. The Colonel made a graceful re- 
sponse. Mrs. Watson Lister, secretary of 
the Woman’s National Council of Austra- 
lia, was then called upon. She said that 
Col. Higginson’s name was well known in 
Australia; that the advocates of equal 
suffrage there had printed as leaflets a 
number of extracts from his book, ‘‘Com- 
mon Sense about Women,”’ had circulated 
them from one end of Australia to the 





other, and had found them most effective 
literature. Women in Australia now 
have full national suffrage, and are eli- 
gible to every office, even that of prime 
minister. Mrs. Lister declared that it 
was a great pleasure to her to be present 
at this celebration in honor of Col. Hig- 
ginson, to whose writings Australian 
women owed so much, She said in con- 
clusion: “If Australia has gone ahead of 
America in granting equal suffrage to 
women, America largely furnished the 
impetus and the inspiration.”’ ; 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

The oldest woman college graduate in 
Massachusetts, if not in New England, is 
believed to be Dr. Sophronia Fletcher, of 
Cambridge, Mass., who lately celebrated 
her 95th birthday. For thirty years she 
was physician to the wife of Wendell 
Phillips. 

The Woman's Medical Journal tells 
briefly of a remarkable family of five sis- 
ters. The eldest two, Dr. Sarah J. Braun- 
worth and Dr. Emma L. Braunworth, 
graduated from the Iowa State University, 
and are practising medicine in Muscatine, 
Ia. Dr. Anna M. Braunworth graduated 
from the Woman’s Medical School, North- 
western University, in 1886, and has since 
been extensively connected with hospital 
work as interne, superintendent, and first 
assistant, and is now one of the rising 
surgeons of Chicago. Another sister, 
Alice L, Braunworth, is a pharmacist, 
having graduated in Cincinnati in 1892. 
She is in the drug business in Muscatine, 
Iowa. A fifth sister is now pursuing the 
medical course of Rush Medical College, 
the medical department of Chicago Uni- 
versity. 

A homeopathic medical association 
meeting in Wilmington, Del., recently 
elected Dr. Clara M. Ferguson as presi- 
dent. 

Dr. Ruth W. Lathrop, Wellesley, ’83, 
has been appointed professor of physiolo- 
gy and hygiene in the Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsylvania. She is lecturer 
on physiology in the Holman School for 
Girls and the Walnut Lane School, Phil- 
adelphia. Dr. Lathrop held the fellow- 
ship of the alumn@ association of the 
Woman’s Medical College in 1901-1902. 

Dr. J. M. Withrow, former dean of the 
Laura Memorial Medical College of Cin- 
cinnati, which was amalgamated with the 
Miami Medical College last year, asserts 
that the number of women who attend 
medical colleges is decreasing. He says: 

‘About ten years ago the desire of 
women to enter the medical profession 
was at flood tide, and there were about 
1,600 women in the medical colleges of 
the United States. To-day there are only 
about a thousand studying medicine, and 
the number is decreasing rapidly. There 
were medical colleges for women at Cin- 
cinnati, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Chicago, St. Louis,and Kansas City, 
but the demand for them has been so 
small that all have been closed except the 
one at Philadelphia. Inthe thirteen years 
that the Laura Memorial College for Wom- 
en was in existence, about sixty-five 
women were graduated from the institu- 
tion. Of these only about twenty-five are 
actively practicing, perhaps ten are medi- 
cal assistants in institutions, and the rest 
have dropped medicine—most of them 
having been married. This year there are 
only eighteen women medical students at 
Cincinnati colleges, compared with about 
sixty last year. The Laura Memorial Col- 
lege for Women is now a part of the Mi- 
ami Medical College, and Miami has now 
ten women students who formerly attend- 
ed other colleges. Then there are six 
women students at the Eclectic College, 
and two at the Pulte Medical College. Of 
the eighteen, only five belong to this 
year’s graduating class.’’ 

Dr. Withrow is wholly mistaken as to 
the Women’s College of the New York In- 
firmary having been closed because ‘‘the 
demand was so small.’’ It was closed be- 
cause Cornell University (coéducational) 
opened a medical deparment in New York 
City, and offered women medical students 
larger facilities than a small separate col- 
lege for women could give. If weremem- 
ber correctly, the circumstances were 
similar in Chicago, and probably else- 
where. The U.S. census shows a rapid 
growth in the number of women physi- 
cians. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. WinnrizE M. Crisszy, who has 
been appointed deputy factory inspector 
for Illinois by Governor Yates, has lived 
in Chicago for the last seventeen years. 
She served as a factory inspector under 
Governor Tanner, doing most of her work 
in Chicago. 

Mrs. JULIET Opie Hopkins is often 
called the Florence Nightingale of the 
South, because of the noble work she per- 
formed among the sick and wounded sol- 
diers of the South during the Civil War. 
The Alabama Legislature has before it a 
bill to place her portrait in the Alabama 
portrait gallery. 

VioLa SANDS HAZARD, thought to be 
the oldest woman in Khode Island, lately 
died at the age of one hundred and five. 
She was known as the only descendant of 
the sole survivor of the ship Palatine, 
which was wrecked at Block Island in the 
eighteenth century, and which has become 
celebrated as the ‘‘Phantom Ship’ in 
Whittier’s poem. 

Mrs. Mary E. MILLER, of Lafayette, 
Colorado, is the president of a bank. She 
also has large coal and real estate inter- 
ests. The town, of which she is the 
founder, carries in every deed a clause 
forbidding the sale of liquor. Most of 
the workmen own their neat homes, and 
Mrs. Miller, by all practicable means, fos- 
ters this home spirit. 

Miss EpITH AYRTON, who has just mar- 
ried Israel Zangwill, is a writer of ability, 
and the daughter of gifted parents, her 
father being a well-known scientist, and 
her mother also having attained distinc- 
tion in thesame field. Her stepmother was 
a friend of George Eliot, and is supposed 
to have been the model for Mirah Lapi- 
doth in ‘‘Daniel Deronda.” 

Mrs. HANAH ARCHER, who lately died 
at Stratton, St. Margaret’s, England, was 
widely known as “‘the children’s friend.’’ 
Mr. and Mrs, Archer were among the first 
advocates of the boarding-out system for 
children in preference to workhouse 
schools, As far back as 1861, Mrs. Archer 
wrote a pamphlet on this subject. In 
1870 she headed a deputation of women, 
memorabie (it is said) as the first ever re- 
ceived by a government department. As 
the result of her work, life was greatly 
improved for thousands of children. 

Miss ANNIE SHIRLEY, whom Commis- 
sioner Ware has promoted to an $1,800 
position, is the highest salaried woman in 
the Pension Bureau. Only one other wo- 
man, it is said, has received so large a 
salary. Miss Shirley was appointed a 
clerk in the bureau about twenty-five 
years ago. During most of her term of 
service she bas been attached to the office 
of the chief clerk. For many years she 
has made up the bureau payrolls, and she 
knows by name and by sight every one of 
the seventeen hundred employees of the 
bureau. 

Miss Mary ROBINSON writes from Nan- 
king, China: ‘‘An interesting young girl 
has just entered the girls’ boarding school 
at this place. Her father is very much in 
favor of reform, and wishes his daughters 
to have the advantage of a good educa- 
tion. The girl, although only sixteen, is 
already one of the contributors to a mag- 
azine published and edited by Chinese 
women in Shanghai, which takes a stand 
against all such customs as foot-binding, 
infant betrothals, and the seclusion and 
ignorance of Chinese women. She and 
her father represent a large number, daily 
increasing, who have left behind their 
idolatry and superstition, but have not 
yet become Christians.” 

Mrs. DANIEL MANNING, of Albany, N. 
Y., was last week elected president of the 
World’s Fair Board of Lady Managers, 
vice Mrs. James L. Blair, resigned. She 
received thirteen out of fifteen votes. Mrs. 
Manning was nominated by Miss Helen 
Gould, who made a short speech review- 
ing her qualifications. As the wife of the 
late Secretary of the Treasury, Mrs. Man- 
ning was well known. At the annual con- 
gress of the Daughters of the Revolation, 
in 1898, she was elected president-general. 
It was during her administration that this 
organization formed a hospital corps of 
1,000 women who went to the camps dur- 
ing the Spanish-American War. Mrs. 
Manning was elected by the Daughters of 
the American Revolution to represent 
that society at the unveiling of the statue 
of Lafayette in Paris, and President Mc- 
Kinley appointed her one of the commis- 
sioners to represent the United States at 
this unveiling and also at the Paris Expo- 
sition. 
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ANTI-VIVISECTION AGAIN. 

Legislation to regulate vivisection has 
been sought during the last four sessions 
of the Massachusetts Legislature. Last 
year the hearings on the bill were the 
most successful of any hitherto devoted 
to the subject. The friends of the reform 
are also convinced that the sufferings of 
avimals in our laboratories have been re- 
duced by the agitation, and are encour- 
aged to persist in their efforts to restrict, 
by law, scientific cruelty. 

The modified bill of 1904 prohibits stu- 
dents and unauthorized persons from per- 
forming painful experiments. It permits 
investigators to continue their work, pro- 
vided they operate on animals under an- 
gsthetics, and afterwards put them, if 
painfully mutilated, out of misery. 

The bill in question simply seeks to 
protect all animals under experimentation 
from useless torture, and so will relieve the 
practice of vivisection from the suspicion 
and odium to which it has hitherto been 
exposed. The vivisectors themselves 
should be the first to welcome this legal 
protection to their fair name. 

The petitions for this legislation are 
signed by the Hon. William Claflin, the 
Hon. John D. Long, the Hon. George 8S. 
Boutwell, the Hon. John Q. A. Brackett, 
ex-governors of the Commonwealth; by 
the Hon. Albert E. Pillsbury, former at- 
torney-general of the Commonwealth; by 
the Hon. Samuel L. Powers, Hon. Fred- 
erick H. Gillett, Hon. Ernest W. Roberts, 
Hon. Charles Q. Tirrell, Hon. William C. 
Lovering, Hon. William S. Greene, Hon. 
George P. Lawrence, and Hon. William 
S. McNary, members of Congress from 
Massachusetts; by William H. Lincoln, 
president of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, James Richard Carter, for many 
years president of the Associated Board 
of Trade; Frank A. Day, of R. L. Day & 
Co.; Edward H. Clement, James Jeffrey 
Roche, editor of the Pilot; Samuel J. El- 
der, Gen. Edgar R. Champlin; by the Very 
Rev. John J. Williams, Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Massachusetts; Rev. Drs. 
McKenzie of Cambridge, Withrow and 
Ames of Boston, Wood and Burr of New- 
ton, by the Rev. Dr. Egbert C. Smythe of 
Andover, by Bishop Byrne, Bishop Beav- 
en, Rev. D. Francis H. Rowley, and many 
other eminent divines; by Julia Ward 
Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Elizabeth Stu- 
art Phelps Ward, Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, 
William D. Howells, J. T. Trowbridge, 
Herbert D. Ward, Hezekiah Butterworth, 
and other distinguished authors; by Profs. 
Bascom and Spring of Williams College; 
by many other representative men, and by 
organizations representing twenty-three 
thousand of the women of Massachusetts. 

This law is not asked for by laymen 
alone. Dr. William P. Wesselhoeft, Dr. 
James B. Bell, Dr. Lawton S. Brooks, Dr. 
Samuel A. Kimball, Dr. A. L. Kennedy, 
Dr. S. L. Eaton, and Dr. George W. Gal- 
vin are among the original petitioners, 
and eight hundred practising physicians 
from all parts of the Commonwealth were 
among the signers for substantially the 
same bill, last year. W. K. Van Reypen, 
late Surgeon-General of the United States 
Navy, has emphatically endorsed it. It 
is safe to assert that such an array of pe- 
titioners has seldom before appeared be- 
fore any legislative body. The text of the 
proposed bill is as follows: 


AN ACT FOR THE FURTHER PREVENTION 
OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


Section 1. No person shall perform on 
any animal any experiment of a nature to 
cause pain to such animal, except subject 
to the restrictions hereby imposed, name- 
ly:— 

(a) Such experiment shall be performed 
only under the autbority of the faculty of 
a college or university incorporated under 
the laws of this Commonwealth, and ina 
building and in a part thereof which has 
been previously registered with the Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth by the person 
or corporation having control thereof, for 
the practice of animal experimentation; 
but nothing herein contained shall be 
construed to prevent the State Board of 
Health from making any experiment de- 
scribed in Section 2 hereof. Such regis- 
tration shall be made and a certificate 
thereof issued in such manner as the Sec- 
retary of the Commonwealth may from 
time to time by any special or general 
order direct; provided that every legally 
chartered college or university in this 
Commonwealth shall be entitled to regis- 
tration under this act. 

(b) The animal, before the beginning 
and thenceforth during the whole course 
of such experiment shall be sufficiently 
under the influence of a general anzsthetic 
to prevent the animal from feeling pain. 
The substance known as urari or curare, 
shall not, for the purposes of this act, be 
deemed an anesthetic. 

(c) Every animal subjected to such ex- 
periment, if the pain is likely to continue 
after the effect of the anesthetic has 
ceased, or if any serious injury has been 
inflicted, shall be killed immediately upon 

the conclusion of the experiment and 





while under the influence of the anzs- 
thetic. 

SxecTION 2. The inoculation of, or ad- 
ministration of drugs or disease to, any 
animal for any medical or scientific pur- 
pose under the authority of the faculty of 
any college or university incorporated 
under the laws of this Commonwealth, or 
under the authority of the State Board of 
Health, shall not by itself be deemed an 
experiment to which the restrictions of 
this act apply. 

SxecTion 3. The Governor, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Council, shall ap- 
point three inspectors, who shall be known 
as Inspectors of Laboratories, one of 
whom, and not more than one of whom, 
shall be a physician, to serve for a term of 
two years from the date of their respective 
appointments, whose duty it shall be to 
make such visits to the places registered 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
act, and such investigation of the experi- 
ments therein coaducted, as they may 
deem necessary to ensure the observance 
of the provisions of this act, and to make 
complaint of any violation of the provis- 
ions of this act which shall come to their 
notice, to the district attorney, or to the 
court having jurisdiction thereof, 

SrecTIon 4. Any person who performs, 
or assists in performing any experiment 
described in section one herereof, in vio- 
lation of either of the restrictions thereby 
imposed, or who excludes or assists in 
excluding any inspector appointed pursu- 
ant to section three hereof from any 
place registered as herein provided, or 


being in such a place, refuses to disclose 


his true name and residence to any such 
inspector, or violates any other provision 
of this act, shall be punished by impris- 
onment in jail not exceeding one year, or 
by a fine not exceeding two hundred and 
fifty dollars, or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment. 
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A VICTORY FOR MARYLAND WOMEN. 

There has been trouble in the board of 
the Emergency Hospita) at Annapolis, 
Md., owing apparently to the refusal of 
an incompetent superintendent to resign, 
despite repeated requests, and to the fact 
that the superintendent was backed up 
by the chief of the medical staff. At the 
recent annual meeting of the Emergency 
Hospital Association, by a vote of more 
than two to one, the radical step was 
taken of electing a board of managers 
consisting of women only. The Annapo- 
lis Evening Capital says: 

“It was a great victory for the women, 
and far exceeded the hopes of the most 
sanguine. ‘Two tickets were in the field, 
one for a board of men, one fora board of 
women, some of whom were charter mem- 
bers of the Hospital Association, and to 
whose efforts the hospital owes its incep- 
tion. Never has any movement created 
such an interest on the part of the general 
public. Men and women ofall creedsand 
all political complexions began filling the 
large City Assembly Rooms long beforethe 
hour of the meeting, until it is estimated 
between six and eight hundred had assem- 
bled.... The voting was by ballot. As 
the names of the members of the Associa- 
tion were called in alphabetical order, 
they came forward or handed their ballots 
to the clerks, each ballot being deposited 
in a regular glass ballot-box. During the 
voting thére were several incidents worthy 
of note. One was when Mrs. Lucy Jef- 
fers, mother of State Librarian Anna Bur- 
ton Jeffers, declined to pass her ballot, 
but walked up to the ballot box and de- 
posited it herself. Mrs. Jeffers is an 
elderly lady and her interest and the 
stand she took excited the prolonged ap- 
plause of the majority of those present.’’ 

No one seems to have been scandalized 
because women voted, or because Mrs. 
Anna L. Cresap presided over the meet- 
ing. Wherein would it have been any 
more shocking if these same women had 
been voting for the mayor and city coun- 
cil, or even for congressmen and presi- 
dent? 





TO-MORROW. 

In the Land of To-morrow, near the en- 
trance-gate, two newly arrived spirits 
met, and looked each other in the face. 
One of them was a strong and beautiful 
spirit, with shining garments, and a face 
full of clear light; but the other was little 
and pinched and gray, and she trembled 
and cowered as she went. 

‘‘What ails you,’’ asked the first spirit, 
‘*that you cower thus?”’ 

“TI am afraid!” answered the second. 
“Tt is all so strange here; I haveno home, 
no friends, and I am alone and fright- 
ened,”’ 

‘That is strange!’’ said the strong spir- 
it, ‘I never felt so at home before, Ev- 
erything is friendly to my eyes; the very 
trees are as if I had known them always.” 

‘Let me hold your hand!’ said the 
frightened one. ‘‘You seem so strong, 
and tread so freely, I shall perhaps not be 
so afraid if lam with you. I was a great 
lady on the earth. I lived in a fine house 





and had servants to run and ride for me; 
and jewels and rich dresses, and every- 
thing that heart could desire; yet I had to 
leave them all in haste, and come alone 
to this strange place. It is very terrible! 
Was it so with you?”’ 

“Nay,’’ said the other. 
ingly.”’ 

The frightened spirit clung to the other, 
and peered in her face. 

“Tell me!’’ she cried. ‘‘Did we ever 
meet on the earth? Your face is not only 
friendly, it is familiar. It is as if I had 
seen you often, yet none of the noble la- 
dies I knew had such strength -nd grace. 
Who were you, beautiful angel?” 

“I was your washerwoman!”’ said the 
other.—From the Golden Windows, by 
Laura E. Richards (Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston ) 


“I came will- 





PLAY BY NATIVE GREEKS. 


Miss Jane Addams of Hull House, Chi- 
cago, has taken a novel and effective 
way to secure the interest of intelligent 
people in the Greek colony by which Hull 
House is hemmed in. Some years ago, 
at her suggestion, Miss Mabel Hay Bar- 
rows went to Chicago and from these 
Greeks selected enough to give a charm- 
ing presentation of ‘‘The Return of Odys- 
seus.’ So great was their success that 
Miss Addams believed they were capable 
of doing more serious wotk. She had the 
courage, therefore, to suggest that Miss 
Barrows should train them to give a Greek 
tragedy. The Ajax of Sophoca was se- 
lected, and for the past ten weeks thirty 
or more native Greeks have been under 
daily training at Hull House under the 
management of Miss Barrows. Six per- 
formances have just been given in the Hull 
House Theatre to enthusiastic audiences. 
A distinguished professor of Greek, who 
had seen a Greek tragedy given in Athens 
by university students, said that the Hull 
House performance was far ahead of that 
in the city of the philosophers. 

The chief credit is due to the thor- 
ough work of Miss Barrows, who had put 
ina year of hard study on this tragedy 
before beginning to train the men; but 
great honor is due to the devoted Greeks, 
who, for love of their native land, deter- 
mined to make this a success. Miss Ad- 
dams, whose broad sympathies include 
both Greeks and Americans in her desire 
to create a better understanding between 
them, is to be congratulated on the suc- 
cess of this highly educational method of 
bringing about a true appreciation of the 
natives of Greece. 





OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 

Miss Josie Macpherson, of Chicago, 
twelve years old, has just been admitted 
to the Paris Conservatory of Music. Not 
only is Miss Macpherson the only foreign- 
er who succeeded in passing the examina- 
tion, but she is the first Chicago student 
todoso. More than 400 candidates took 
the examination, but only twenty were 
successful, Raoul Pugno, one of the offi- 
cials of the conservatory, declares that 
the Chicago girl is one of the most prom- 
ising of all the pupils who have been ad- 
mitted to the famous school. Miss Mac- 
pherson was a student in one of the Chi- 
cago musical schools until a year ago, 
when she went to Paris. Since last July 
she has spent her whole time in preparing 
for the examination which she has just 
passed. 

Not yet twenty-one, Miss Jessie Ayer of 
Charlotte, Me., is one of the few women 
who carry the United States mails. About 
two years ago she was a school teacher, 
but ill health compelled her to resign. 
She could not remain idle, so she applied 
for the position of mail carrier between 
Charlotte and Ayer’s Junction, a distance 
of six miles, and obtained it. The people 
on the route say that she is the best car- 
rier they have ever had. Miss Ayer makes 
the trip three times each day, driving an 
old-fashioned stage-coach, in which pas- 
sengers between Charlotte and Ayer’s 
Junction are transported, and it ia late at 
night when her work is over. The roads 
she traverses are through heavy forests. 


—_————__ 2 Oae— 


WOMEN OF THE 





PRESS. 


The announcements made by the IIli- 
nois Woman's Press Association now 
reach the members through the Stylus, a 
small monthly journal, instead of by 
postal card as formerly. Reports of the 
meetings of the association and interest- 
ing notes concerning the members are 
also given. The editor, Miss Caroline A. 
Huling, is editor and‘ publisher of the 
Bookseller, a handsome monthly devoted 
to the book and news trade. 

For several years, Miss Anna Swanson 
and Miss Linne Sahlistron edited and pub- 
lished in Minneapolis a Swedish magazine 
entitled Linnea. They encountered num- 
erous difficulties, but persisted until a fair 
degree of success was won. The maga- 
zine was sold about two years ago to a 





publishing company, and Miss Swanson 
was retained ae editor. Miss Swanson is 
much interested in philanthropic work, 
and has attended two national conventions 
of the Associated Charities as delegate. 
She is also the vice-president of the State 
committee of the Young Woman's Chris- 
tian Association, and spent a whole sum- 
mer in State work for this society. Com- 
ing from Sweden when quite young, she 
made her own way, and earned money 
wherewith to enter Carleton College. By 
teaching Swedish during the summer, 
and working at whatever she could get to 
do, she pursued and finished her college 
course. 





MRS. SHAW QUOTES MR. JACOB RIIS. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Indulgent Editors, is the Forum still 
open to this controversy? 

If so, there is some interesting ‘‘pew 
evidence” which might be advanced, since 
it bears with special force upon a point in 
Mr. Sampson’s latest article which ap- 
peared in a previous number of this 
JOURNAL. 

Mr. Sampson rejects the counter-charge 
that apathetic voters and civic negligence, 
rather than excessive population, are re- 
sponsible for municipal evils,—and, with 
a clever sweep of his compasses, he de- 
scribes a complete circle of reasoning 
which brings the curve around to his 
original point. He maintains that the 
propagation of large families is the very 
cause of this political indifference itself, 
inasmuch as intellectual and moral edu- 
cation must be sacrificed to the struggle 
for existence which goes on in the over- 
crowded and ill-conditioned homes of the 
poor. 

Unfortunately for this argument, the 
class of apathetic voters specially respon- 
sible for municipal evils, are not the 
product of ill-conditioned homes nor 
crowded tenements, nor has their moral 
and intellectual training been stinted in 
the least. 

They have no such admirable excuse, 
They have no excuse at all,—since they 
are the well-to-do, the cultured, the sel- 
fishly-absorbed; deriving part of their own 
revenues, in many cases, from tenement- 
house oppression, but giving neither 
time, money, thought, nor even the 
slight exertion necessary to vote for the 
reform of municipal evils. This is the 
class they are denouncing from the plat- 
form of social reforms to-day. The blame 
for all our ills is laid no longer upon the 
poor criminals class, but upon the edu- 
cated criminal class. Criminal in its 
neglect of public duty. Criminal to stand 
aloof, since it is now thoroughly demon- 
strated that, whenever the intelligence 
and the resources of the more fortunate 
half of the community are enlisted to 
fight for municipal reform, from that 
hour, and during that interval, the prob- 
lem of the slums is solved. 

Fortunately for the present discussion, 
it is Mr. Jacob Riis who has been so large- 
ly concerned in demonstrating this truth. 
We rejoice that he is sure to be acceptable 
as an authority to the opposing side, since 
Mr. Sampson himself, in a former article, 
suggested that this is the man to whom 
the most renowned social reformers might 
profitably go for instruction about the 
cause of municipal evils. 

It has been recently the writer’s privi-. 
lege to see and hear Mr. Riis’s wonderful 
illustrated lecture, ‘‘The Battle with the 
Slums,’’—and she wished for no other 
thing on earth quite so much, on that 
memorable evening, as for the presence of 
Mr. John Sampson there in the lecture- 
hall, to listen to that great, sunny, opti- 
mistic soul, and to hear his diagnosis of 
this case. : 

Upon one point, evidently, we are all 
agreed,—Mr. Riis, Mr, Sampson, and the 
rest of us,—namely, as to what are the 
consequences of swarming tenement-dis- 
trict life, with its intolerable conditions, 
as usually seen in great cities. 

But Mr. Jacob Riis seems by no means 
to hold with Mr. Sampson either as to 
the cause of the evils of tenement slums, 
nor as to the remedy. 

It was clearly shown by him that there 
is no reason why the poor should be hud- 
dled into those tenement-house dens, no 
reason connected with large families and 
small means, no reason on earth but the 
rapacity of landlords, and the neglect, in- 
efficiency, or connivance of Health In- 
spectors, Building Inspectors, Police Com- 
missioners, etc. 

It was proven by him that all these 
abuses can be controlled at the polls; 
that, during intervals like the recent pe- 
riod of reform in New York City, when 
the educated and responsible classes are 
roused to the performance of their civic 
duties, with men like Roosevelt, Waring, 
Riis, and others in municipal office, all 
these abuses are controlled, and transfor- 
mations are wrought like unto the millen- 
nium of our dreams. Mr. Riis exhibited 
stereopticon pictures which showed, first, 
those dens of blackness, dirt, and dilapi- 
dation, as they were before the reform; 





illustrating how, by taking every availa. 
ble inch of space, by the system of dark 
rooms, no decent plumbing, no repairs, no 
regard for health, comfort, or self-respect; 
by indescribable conditions which could 
only result in filth and disease,—landlords 
and tenement-house corporations were en- 
abled to derive a profit of twenty-five per 
cent, on their money. 

Next were thrown upon the screen pic- 
tures of sunny, clean, substantial tene- 
ment houses such as are now to be seen 
there; cheerful interior views of humble 
but happy homes, neat, light, and bright; 
generous space afforded for play-yards, 
clothes-drying, etc. 

It was affirmed by Mr. Riis that all this 
could be done and is done, and the rooms 
or flats let to the poor at low rents within 
their means, and still return to the land- 
lord a profit of six per cent. (instead of 
twenty-five), which is all he could get or 
expect in any ordinary honest investment. 

It was beautiful to see, in the illustra- 
tions of that great New York ‘Battle with 
the Slums,’’ the gradual transformation of 
those tenement-hutches, — pig-styes of 
dirt, disease, and crime,—into cheerful 
homes; the changing of those wretched 
human creatures into happy, busy, 
healthy citizens. 

And when the pictures of the little 
children were thrown on the screen, first 
as they were under Tammany, and then 
as seen under the happy changes brought 
about by municipal reform,—those swarm. 
ing children of the poor and foreign-born, 
—all joyous in outdoor sports on public 
playgrounds, developing healthy bodies 
in public gymnasia, frolicking in public 
baths, studying in fine, handsome schools, 
happy at their books, at their tools, with 
bright faces full of eager intelligence,— 
when the little children were thus brought 
before our eyes, it was beautiful to hear 
the voice of Jacob Riis say tenderly, lov- 
ingly, as he looked at them: “These are 
not to be afraid of, if you will only give 
them half a chance!’’ 

Let us note that the result of his vast 
experience in this problem of the slums is 
not to make him exclaim, “Stop this 
swarming increase of children!” but in- 
stead, ‘Stop the rapacity of landlords!” 
He does not cry, ‘Suppress the children!”’ 
but instead, ‘‘Suppress your political-job- 
bing Inspectors and Commissioners! 
Rout out your corrupt officials! Put in 
honest men who will see to it that the 
poor shall have their simple rights—a de- 
cent place to live and learn and work in. 
Start at the bottom. Then, when the lit- 
tle ones are grown up, you will find no 
more Tammany.” 

The final word of Jacob Riis on this 
head is not, ‘‘Give us less children!’’ but 
“Give us more Roosevelts! Give us more 
Warings!"’ to which we would add, ‘And 
give us more Jacob Riises!’’ 

It was especially welcome to the ears of 
the present writer to hear him say also, 
as the picture of Theodore Roosevelt was 
thrown upon the screen: “Ah, it is no 
wonder that I love that man! To him, 
above all others who have worked for 
this, is due the chief credit for all that is 
accom plished.”’ 

Remembering this, I read again these 
words in Mr. Sampson’s latest article: 
“There is absolutely nothing to show that 
his (President Roosevelt’s) interest ex- 
tended beyond the mere number of the 
children.”’ 

If there has been absolutely nothing to 
show that Theodore Roosevelt's interest 
in the children of the human race extends 
beyond the mere number of them that can 
be produced, will my astonishing adver- 
sary please outline the kind of life-record 
a@ man might make which would imply a 
sort of interest in the subject which is 
not strictly numerical? 

Glancing down the column which con- 
tains Mr. Sampson’s latest contribution to 
this controversy, it is seen fairly to bristle 
with points which your present corre- 
spondent yearns and burns to attack— 
“anti-trust legislation,” the ‘inconsis- 
teney’’ of President Roosevelt “foreign 
policies,” The Hague Tribunal, etc. But 
it is not to be expected that space to do 
so in any one article can be granted even 
by those indulgent friends who edit the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL. 

So, first to conclude the original ques- 
tion, it must be said that it seems more 
and more as if Mr. Sampson is disposed to 
reduce the world to a sort of Shaker Vil- 
lage, so much does Brother Malthus ap- 
pear to have alarmed him. 

First, the poor are to have no children 
for reasons herein before stated. And 
now the rich are to have none because it is 
quite a question ‘‘whether the atmosphere 
‘of fashion, dissipation, and good for-noth- 
ingness, in which society women rear 
their children, is calculated to produce 
more useful citizens than the children of 
the slums.”’ 

Well, well! This is narrowing things 
down indeed. Happy middle class! Your 
stock is the only one left at par. As for 
the poor, history hath a little way of con- 
founding theorists like Mr. Sampson and 
Brother Malthus, by piling up an aston- 
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ishingly large per cent. of great men in the 
world’s crises who sprang from the peo- 
ple, from actual poverty. The number of 
log-cabins and bumble birth-places that 
have become shrines in the annals of all 
nations must be rather an awkward iaeter 
in the Malthus reckoning. 

The fact is, whether iu the light of past 
history, or the glorious history of the 
present with its shining hopes, Malthus 
seems now somewhat obsolete; some- 
what old-fogyish; somewhat ‘‘Mrs. Gum- 
midge-y ;’’ somewhat in the style of ‘‘The 
Goblins Will Get Yer, If Yer Don’t Watch 
Out.” 

And as for the rich (to return to Mr. 
Sampson’s latest charge), though too 
many of them are, indeed, idle, dissipated, 
fashionable, and belong to the educated 
criminal class, still, we would remind our 
uncompromising adversary, in the lan- 
guage of Gilbert the Delicious; 

‘Hearts just as pure and fair 
May beat in Belgrave Square, 
As in the lowly air 
Of Seven Dials.’’ 

Several honored names of sons and 
daughters of the rich occur to us at once, 
—names which we could ill spare from 
our lists—Theodore Roosevelt, Helen 
Gould, William Astor, Margaret Living- 
ston. Chanler, for a few samples right 
out of the wickedly rich ard fashionable 
New York City of to-day. Even some of 
the Vanderbilt boys and others of their 
class have taken to putting on overalls 
and going into their own workshops to 
learn the business of their fathers from 
the bottom. Not an unhealthy sign of 
the times, by any means. 

What have we here, though, in another 
paragraph? Here is what is irresistible, 
and must not go by without a comment, 
Mr. Sampson thus decides: ‘‘Whena man 


‘encourages a practice (he refers to Presi- 


dent Roosevelt’s commendation of large 
families) whose consequences are fraught 
with weal or woe for a human soul and 
for society, without accompanying that 
engouragement with any of the moral con- 
siderations. . . that man is justly charge- 
able at least with criminal negligence.”’ 

Is it so? What then of Mr. Sampson 
h mself, who advocates the suppression 
of children, yet fails to accompany his 
recommendation by any moral warnings 
whatever? Moral warnings are even more 
imperatively demanded in advocating the 
suppression of children than in commend- 
ing race propagation. 

How does Mr. Sampson fancy that his 
own doctrine will be understood or put in 
practice by the poor, the ignorant, or 
even the average person? 

’Tis a poor rule that will not work both 
ways. Exceptions must be taken to Mr, 
Sampson’s remark that ‘‘Mrs. Shaw wan- 
dered from her subject to commend Impe- 
rialism,’’ etc. 

Mrs. Shaw wandered no farther from 
her subject than the route of procession 
followed by Mr. Sampson in the previous 
article, since her theme was a review of 
his charges against President Roosevelt. 
Among these was the alleged imperialism 
of our chief executive. 

Imperialism was not and is not com- 
mended by the present writer. On the 
contrary, the cry of ‘‘Imperialism’’ was 
objected to, because, in her belief, that 
term does not properly describe either the 
present attitude or the ultimate intention 
of this administration toward the island 
people whom a strange course of human 
events gave into our hands for a while as 
a sacred trust. Let the future decide this. 

But humor,—blessed humor comes ever 
to one’s relief, at last, ere our friend Mr. 
Sampson signs his name at the bottom of 
an article. 

So our President proves himself a lover 
of war and an advocate of war, because he 
takes measures to protect the most exten- 
sive national coast line in the world 
against the chance of war. Is a well de- 
fended sea-coast, then, a greater invita- 
tion, a greater provocation to an enemy 
than a defenceless one? Is a man con- 
victed of being a lover of war by the very 
act of providing that war may not occur? 
Does one prove himself a lover of sick- 
ness by taking measures to protect those 
in his charge against disease? Are we all 
proven advocates of highway robbery, as- 
saults and murder because we organize a 
police force to patrol our streets? Are 
bank-officials to be charged with encourag- 
ing bank-burglary because they continu- 
ally renew, and further strengthen, all de- 
vices to resist the safe-breaker? 

Surely, if one were President, and real- 
ly dying for a fight, it would be far more 
canny to “say nuffin,”’—like Tar Baby,— 
to “say nuffin’ at all about armies and 
navies, and thus ceax the enemy to come 
on,—just as we used to play “Old Man, 
I’m on your Castle.” 

But all that goes before, came after, or 
is still to be expected, can never exceed 
the joyous, joyous humor contained in the 
following: ‘If she (Mrs. Shaw this time) 
imagines there is a word of personal abuse 
in Mr. Sampson’s letters in the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, she is commended to a second 
reading of those communications. They 


contain nothing but respectful discussion 
of the President’s doctrine, If any of the 
President’s friends reason from the doc- 
trine to the man, it is an addition they 
make themselves.”’ 

This is wondrous news! Oh, then one 
may impeach ‘ta noble man and stainless 
gentleman,’’ may charge him with ‘‘advo- 
cating brutishness,’”’ ‘‘deifying a carnal 
relation,” with having no higher thought 
than “human cattle-raising,’’ with ‘‘de- 
manding children to sacrifice to his own 
military glory,”—one may do all this 
‘‘without a word of personal abuse,’’ and 
while confining one’s self within the 
bounds of ‘‘respectful discussion”! And, 
most joyously humorous ofall, ‘‘any one 
who reasons from the doctrine to the 
man,’’ makes that remote excursion en- 
tirely without the sanction or the exam- 
ple of Mr. Sampson! 

Why, this takes us back to our Dick- 
ens and our Pickwick! It was all said, 
then, ‘only in a Pickwickian sense,” 
“Only in a Pickwickian sense, gentlemen, 
and nothing more,”’ * 

Irresistibly does it recall, also, him in 
the ‘Athenian play’? who politely re- 
moves the lion’s head he wears, to calm 
the ladies, should they be a-feared, and 
who assures them, with great good na- 
ture, that he is not a lion at all, but only 
Snug the Joiner! 

HELEN ADELAIDE SHAW. 

Boston, Dec. 16th, 1903. 
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CHUILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE FIRST SNOWFALL. 





A part of every country boy’s work is 
to keep the wood-box full. Night and 
morning he must fill the big box by the 
kitchen stove and the little one by the air- 
tight “Franklin” in the sitting-room. 

‘Once upon a time”’ there was a boy (I 
knew him) who thought that he had them 
both “full enough’? before supper. Yet 
along about eight o’clock his Aunt Rachel 
went to the window. She breathed on 
the frosty pane, and looked through the 
bare spot, and said: ‘‘My! how it is snow- 
ing! This is none of your squalls, How- 
ard. It is going to be deep, even if it is 
the first one of the season.’’ And, witha 
twinkle in her kindly old eyes, ‘I think 
you ought to bring in a little more wood, 
And you’d better pile it up pretty high, 
too.”’ 

“T don’t care much if it is going to be 
deep,’’ said Howard to himself, as he 
hung the lantern on the wood-shed beam 
and loaded his arm with the newly-split, 
fragrant sticks of hickory and birch. The 
lights shone cheerfully out of the windows 
and the open door of the L. “I can stand 
it to bring all the wood I can pile back of 
the stovepipe, if there is only good sliding 
down our hill to-morrow, and I rather 
think there will be.”’ 

It was good the next day. There had 
been no wind, and the snow was smooth 
and even—oh, just perfect! no bare spots, 
it seemed, in all the world. Wasn’t it 
beautiful when the sun shone on it? It 
made your eyes blink, it was so bright. 
The chores must be attended to in the 
forenoon, but after lunch was the play- 
time. 

Down the cart path, around the barn, 
across lots to the hill by the pond. ‘See, 
the cows are waiting to have the haystack 
opened. They think that winter has real- 
ly come.”’ 

“Never mind the cows,’’ said Melville. 
**See how old Santa Claus has made that 
spruce into a Christmas tree, and stuck 
all the ornaments on it, too! There is 
nothing slow about that old fellow.”’ 

What wonders follow a first storm! 
Autumn goes by with a rush. Midwin- 
ter arrives in a single night, and the face 
of nature wears another and different ex- 
pression. The birds are even ahead of 
the boys. Amid a bunch of withered 
golden-rod, under the fence, is an open 
spot where the snow has spread its white 
cloth, and the happy birds are having a 
feast of seeds. There is not a single crea- 
ture to which the first snowfall brings 
anything but joy. 

For the rabbits and the mice it turns a 
new page on which they write learned es- 
says with paws and claws. Up and down, 
back and forth, in queer hieroglyphics, 
the writing runs. They are not always 
seeking food. Like the boys, they are 
‘‘just having fun’’ with the first snowfall. 
And every boy kuows how well he likes to 
do that. Go out on any day after a light 
fall of snow, and look at the tracks be- 
tween stumps and brush-heaps. 

Country boys make paths in the snow, 
but they are not the only pathmakers. 
One can easily fancy that the squirrel, 
looking along his zigzag highway on the 
top rail, says: “‘What a task I have, to 
get over all these rails this morning!”’ or, 
‘*‘What fun I shall have when I come to 
that narrow ridge yonder! Chuck-er-r-r’’ 
—and away he goes. If it is a task, it is 
an easy one, and a light heart makes it 
easier. Down through the woods the boys 





went. Said Howard: “It looks as if a 





white blanket had been spread all over the 
ground and brook.”’ 

“Yes,”’ agreed Melville; ‘‘and it looks 
as if the wool that made the blanket were 
growing on the branches and twigs of the 
trees.’’—From ‘“‘Nature and Science” in 
December St. Nicholas. 





HU MOROUS. 


‘Pa, what is a bigot?’ “A bigot, my 
son, is a person who doesn’t think as I do, 
and sticks to it.”’ 


Mr. Squashend (observing a copy of a 
metropolitan daily on the counter of the 
village store)—What! Ain’t that ’ere pa- 
per busted up yet? Why, I quit takin’ it 
fifteen years ago! 


“It is odd, that the son of so eminent a 
lawyer as your father should prefer the 
coal business to the law.’’ ‘Not at all. 
I am as devoted to Coke & Blackstone as 
he was.”’ ‘‘And to Littleton, too, I sup- 
pose?”” 


**Remus,”’ said ‘Chloe, “Ah saw some 
self-raisin’ buckwheat down et de stohe.”’ 
“Dat’s nuffin’,”” grumbled Remus, who 
had ten dependent offspring. ‘*‘What Ah 
want to see is some self-raisin’ chilren.’’— 
Chicago Daily News. 


Mr. Ireland—This book on swimming is 
very useful in sudden emergencies. 

Mrs. Ireland—Is it? 

Mr. Ireland—I should say so. If you 
are drowning, turn to page 103 and there 
you'll see how to save yourself.—Glasgow 
Evening Times. 


An English lady walking down Broad- 
way with her little girl saw an old beggar 
wearing on his hat the inscription, “I 
fought at Waterloo.’”’ “Give him some 
money,’’ said the lady, ‘‘for he helped to 
save yourcountry.”’ As the child dropped 
some silver into his hand, the ex-soldier 
bowed and exclaimed, ‘‘Merci, mademoi- 
selle!’’ 


A rural barrister was before a country 
magistrate in a case where the plaintiff 
sought to recover damages from a rail- 
road company for killing a cow. During 
his argument the country lawyer used 
this expressivesentence: ‘‘If the train had 
been running as it should have been ran, 
or if the bell had been rung as it should 
have been rang, or if the whistle had been 
blown as it should have been blew, both 
of which they did neither, the cow would 
not have been injured when she was 
killed.”’,—0O. S. Journal. 








BREAD MACHINE 


For HousEHOLD Use 

Sifts the flour and mixes 
m 10 lbs. of best bread in 3 
i minutes. Sold subject to 
| trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’ts wanted 
m Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 

+ (CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
| 62nd and’ Media Streets, 
Phijadelphia, Pa 








LECTURES BY MRS A. M. DIAZ, 


Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz is prepared to 
give lectures as follows: 

A CONTINUOUS COURSE OF FOUR TALKS 
For considering certain grand laws not yet 
recognized as underlying social conditions. 

1. The Relation of Human Beings to 
the Universal. Obligations entailed. 

2. Human Brotherhood as Political 
Economy. 

3. Nature’s 
Culture. 

4. Spiritual Laws shown the only sure 
basis of Life, Health, Right Living, and 
the solution of the whole Human Problem. 
Vibrations. 

Single talks given. 

OTHER TOPICS, 

The True Work of Humanity for Hu- 
manity. 

Ethics of Nationalism. 

Educational Responsibilities of the Home 
and of the State, with a View to Citizen- 
ship. 

Application of Christianity to Civiliza- 
tion. 


Laws Applied to Human 


The True Social Science. 

The Woman Question. 

Human Nature. 

The Higher Life (Spiritual). 

Women’s Clubs, their value to the Home 
and the Community. 

Old Plymouth and Anti-Slavery Remi- 
niscences. 

Social and Political Economics. 

Homes and Home-Makers. 

Story of the Plymouth Pilgrims, humor- 
ous Readings from her ‘William Henry 
Letters’ and the ‘‘Bybury Book,”’ the lat- 
ter pertaining chiefly to the Household. 

Address Mrs. ABBy Morton Diaz, 

Belmont, Mass. 





CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OCONs 
DUOTED TOURIST EXOURSIONS. 


we peome one New En Ragen potate eve 
ednesday v cago, Colorado ngs an 
Scenic Route. ‘ — 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which oye full 
information Oe new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 


JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago Ill. 
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Springfield Republican 


(MASSACHUSETTS. ) 


The Independent New England Newspaper 


Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles, 


DAILY (Morning); 


public interests. 


American people. 


problems. 


rich and comprehensive. 


New England flavor. 


the country. 
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SUNDAY; 


WEEKLY. 


The Republican in its 80th year of service is a strong, clean, 
able, attractive newspaper, better equipped than ever to defend the 


Although it is especially devoted to the publication of the news 
of Western Massachusetts and New England, it is truly National in 


its spirit, its outlook and its exposition of the great concerns of the 


The Republican is firm in its faith in democracy and earnest in 


The Republican is made interesting to all the people. Its 1 


ary and Sporting and Business and News departments are especially 


THE SunpAY ReEpuBLICAN is liberally illustrated and contains 
a variety of attractive magazine features strongly tinged with the 


The Weekly Republican 


Is perhaps the best news, political and literary weekly combined in 
It offers for a small sum the leading editorials, literary 
and other distinctive features of the Daily and Sunday editions 
together with a complete review of the week’s principal news, all 
carefully edited and harmoniously arranged. 


Subscription Rates : 


DAILY, $8 a year, $2 a quarter, 70 cents a month, 3 cents a copy. 
SUNDAY, $2 a year, 50 cents a quarter, 5 cents a copy. 
WEEKLY, $1 a year, 25 cents a quarter, 10 cents a month, 3 cents a copy. 


Specimen copies of either Edition sent free on application. 


The Weekly 


Republican will be sent free for one month to any one who wishes to try it. 


All subscriptions are payable in advance. 


Address 


THE REPUBLICAN, SPRINGFIELD, MASs. 


its application of democratic principles to new social conditions and 
Liter- 
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Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Oct. 1, 1908, ana continues 
eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
information, address the Secretary, 
CHARLES P, THAyer, A. M,, x. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20, atients being 
annually available for stu y. 





For catalogues and information apply tu 
FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 


685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opened October 2, 1903. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 198. 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, ee. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. PimRroy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd St. 
New York. 





—— 


Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. "~ few 
— and considerable common stock and farm 
too 





Fine boarding halls for bothsexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood- orinek “a ton 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, ete 
and printing office for ord nary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is all paid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 


man 
Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription,of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of thosejwho are he mene Ly an opportuni ty. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnis 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Halli that should cost, at 
feast, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
e done’ b eee and thus the value of the 
itt be doubled 
We need an “Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments 
and scientific ae We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O Howard Bur ington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 
But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and. efficient, 
and a dollar to-day may be worth many further on 


Justice to the Woman, 


By BERNIE BABCOCK. 
6 Special Drawings. 


This powerful and startling novel has just 
been issued at $1.50 (postpaid) by 


BROADWAY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
835 Broadway, New York City. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


—_————_—— 


The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 


Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


‘Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley. 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all women 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to every 
Club. Write for particulars. 











CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fifth Ave,, New York City. 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
be must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
eontine to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
mame or ther’s, or whether he has subscribed 
er not—is responsible for the payment. 











THE ELECTION IN FEDERATED AUSTRALIA 


This week the news of most interest to 
su ffragists comes from Australia. There the 
first national election has just been held, 
and hundreds of thousands of women have 
voted. The result bas been increased ma- 
jorities forthe Labor party. This is not 
surprising, since, in several provinces of 
Australia, where women vote in both local 
and national elections, a conservative up- 
per house composed of wealthy men who 
hold office for life, not chosen by the peo- 
ple nor amenable to them, has persistent- 
ly rejected bills passed by the popular 
branch to enable women to vote in State 
elections also. The result of this first 
national election in which women have 
taken part is encouraging. It indicates 
that woman suffrage has the popular sup- 
port, and that the women themselves are 
in sympathy with the people. 4H. B. B. 

A BLESSING IN DISGUISE. 

Attorney-General Parker, at the request 
of Governor Bates, has given his opinion 
that Massachusetts women have no right 
to participate in the party caucuses for 
the nomination of candidates for school 
committee, on the ground that women 
‘‘+have no inherent or constitutional right 
to vote,’’ and do so solely under a statate 
which merely authorizes them to vote for 
the committee and nothing more. 

Assuming that the attorney-general’s 
view is correct, the law should be amend- 
ed, since the right to help choose the 
school committee is incomplete without 
the right to help select the candidates. 
But we regret this opinion the less, be- 
cause it will compel the women to make 
separate and independent nominations, 
In the case of the Somerville women who 
appealed to the Governor for protection, 
their exclusion from the Republican cau- 
cus resulted in their taking out nomina- 
tion papers and bringing forward Dr. Mc- 
Kechnie as an independent candidate, who 
received a vote almost as large as the 
caucus nominee. 

But what shall we say of the fatuity of 
the party managers who refuse to accept 
the codperation of legal voters in nomi- 
nating candidates, thus compelling oppo- 
sition and inviting defeat? 

Believing, as we do, that national party 
lines ought not to be maintained in local 
elections, we greatly prefer to see our 
women voters make independent nomina- 
tions for school committee, instead of 
being used to help carry out the plans of 
the ward politicians of either national 
party. H. B. B. 





MBS. LIVERMORE’S BIRTHDAY. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore on Dec. 19 ob- 
served at her home in Melrose, Mass., the 
completion of her eighty-third year. She 
received congratulations from her chil- 
dren, grandchildren, friends and neigh- 
bors in Melrose early in the day, and every 
post brought quantities of letters of con- 
gratulation from friends at a distance, and 
from various organizations with which 
she has long been intimately identified. 
The Massachusetts W. S. A. sent flowers, 
and there were many greetings from the 
W.c. T. U. I: the evening the anniver- 
sary was celebrated in a unique manner 
by a wedding. The bride was Miss Ade- 
laide J. Witherington, who has for several 
years acted as Mrs. Livermore's private 
secretary, aiding her in her literary work, 
and accompanying her on lecture trips. 
The groom was Mr. C. William Boynton 
of Wakefield, and the wedding took place 
in Mrs. Livermore’s home. Despite her 
advanced age, Mrs. Livermore is very 
active, and took a great interest in the 
wedding. 

Mrs. Livermore lately addressed the 
Newton Centre (Mass.) Woman’s Club on 
‘Women inCurrent Events.”’ She first gave 
a review of the past, then for the future 
pointed to the work which should be done 
by women towards the establishment of 
an international court of arbitration in 
order that war, the most terrible of na- 
tional scourges, might cease. Mrs. Liver- 
more spoke of women’s work on school 
boards for the better education of their 
children, and in society for the discour- 
agement of the use of intoxicants at social 
gatherings. In closing, she pleaded for 
the codperation of men and women in 
public and private work, in society and 
in the home, the woman supplementing 





the work of the man, each equally neces- 
sary to the other. Mrs. Livermore was 
also guest and speaker at recent meetings 
of the Ladies’ Unity Guild of Melrose and 
the West Newton Woman’s Educational 
Club. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNA. 

The Woman's Building at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, was formally opened a 
few days ago. Eighty women students 
make their home in this new and beauti- 
ful residence hall. 

The Methodist Girls’ College in Rome 
bas lately been visited by a Presbyterian 
lady from the United States. She writes 
of it: **Miss Vickery is in charge. She said 
that some of their graduates have gone 
to the University in Rome, where there is 
coéducation. They have about 50 board- 
ing pupils and 250 day pupils, and have 
some of the best teachers in music and 
art that Rome affords. 
for their tuition, so that the school is 
very nearly self-supporting. The Mission- 
ary Society owns the building, a beautiful 
one, opposite the present palace of Queen 
Margherita. The boarding pupils come 
from Switzerland, Norway, Sicily, and 
many towns throughout Italy.’’ 

Women students of the University of 
Chicago have issued a calendar designed 
to interest the ‘‘football man and the ’var- 
sity maid.”’ It is printed in black on soft- 
toned gray paper. Each month’s page 
bears a picture of a building of the uni- 
versity and a marginal sketch made by a 
student. 

From Ann Arbor, Mich., comes news of 
the death of Mrs. Angell, wife of the pres- 
ident of the University of Michigan. Mrs. 
Angell was born in Providence, R. I. She 
was the daughter of Alexis Caswell, once 
president of Brown University. She mar- 
ried President Angell in 1845. She pre- 
sided over the American legation in Pe- 
kin, China, while Mr. Angell was United 
States minister. She was also a promi- 
nent member of the Women’s Board of 
the World’s Fair at Chicago. 

Prof. Annah May Soule of Mt. Holyoke 
College contributes to the December num- 
ber of the School Review, published by the 
School of Education of the University of 
Chicago, a thoughtful article on ‘‘The Re- 
lation of the Schvol and College to Public 
Health.” It is a strong plea for more and 
better physical education. 

According to a despatch from Rome to 
the New York World, Pope Pius X has 
issued a decree allowing members of the 
female religious orders who apply them 
selves to teaching to attend the high and 
normal schools, and even the universities 
of their countries. In the message it is 
stated that already four Ursuline nuns 
have been admitted to the University of 
Innspruck, where they attend the lectures 
of the faculty on philosophy. In the Uni- 
versity of Freiburg are several sisters 
qualifying themselves to establish a school 
for girls, and in Italy it is now common 
to see the sisters in their religious dress 
attending the normal schools in order to 
obtain diplomas for teaching in the gov- 
ernment schools. 

Ground has been broken for the house 
to be built for the librarian of Vassar Col- 
lege, Miss Frances A. Wood, This house 
is a gift, primarily to her and secondarily 
to the college, by her many friends, who 
appreciate the long and varied service 
which she has given to the college since 
the second year of its work. 


At Wellesley College, work has been 
begun on the new dormitory, the first of a 
group of four to be built eventually on 
the west plateau of the college grounds. 
This new building will be named Pomeroy 
House, in memory of its donor, the late 
Martha S. Pomeroy. 

Miss Helen Frances Warren, daughter 
of Senator Warren of Wyoming, will be 
with her father at the New Willard, 
Washington, throughout the season. Miss 
Warren has been at school for the past 
eight years, spending her summer vaca- 
tions at her home in Cheyenne in outdoor 
life, riding, driving, etc., and her winters 
in hard study. She graduated from Welles- 
ley Collegewith the class of 1903. 

The University of Michigan, without 
saying so, has long provided courses to fit 
students for journalism. These included 
drill in writing English, and instruction 
in history, sociology, the science of poli- 
tics, etc. Many students have taken 
these courses, and have become success- 
ful members of the newspaper craft. 
Among the new courses offered in the 
department of rhetoric is one especially 
designed for intending journalists. Its 
title is newspaper writing, theory, and 
practice. Its aim is not to drill the stu- 
dent in the minuti# of newspaper routine 


These girls pay | 








but rather to give him or her, on the side 
of theory, an insight into the meaning 
and function of the newspaper as an insti- 
tution, and on the side of practice to give 
exercise, under criticism, in the more 
typical forms of newspaper writing. 


During the past year Wellesley has re- 
ceived gifts amounting to $218,399. This 
includes the bequest of Mrs. Martha S, 
Pomeroy of $60,000 for building a dormi- 
tory, the Rollins scholarship of $8,000, 
the Alice Freeman Palmer fellowship 
of $25,000, and $2,000 from Mrs. Hannah 
P. Kimball of Boston for a new collection 
of casts in the department of art. Gifts 
of dye stuffs have been made to the chem- 
istry department by H. A. Metz of New 
York. Three thousand specimens have 
been added to the permanent botanical 
collection. 

Mises Elizabeth C. Northrup, who grad- 
uated from Boston University in 1894, 
with a degree of B. A., and specialized 
for the study of philosophy under Prof. 
Borden P. Bowne, is actively engaged in 
editorial and educational service. As an 
undergraduate, she edited the College An- 
nual, for three years after graduation her 
fraternity magazine, and has since been, 
as she is at present, editor of the New 
England Conservatory Magazine, published 
by the New England Conservatory of Mu- 
sic. At the same institution she bas for 
five years conducted private classes in 
English literature and Bible study. In 
1902, Miss Northrup was elected a mem- 
ber of the Literature Committee of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of 
the M. E. Church, a position of great re- 
sponsibility. She edits a department in 
the Woman's Missionary Friend, and is an 
officer in the Epworth League. In 1902 
Miss Northrup received the degree of 
M. A. from Boston University. The sub- 
ject of her thesis was ‘‘Landscape in 
Nineteenth-Century Poetry.’’ 

The best English essay in the freshman 
class at Cornell College, Mount Vernon, 
Ia., numbering 170 members, was written 
by Miss Ruby Sia, a Chinese girl, who is 
being educated there. F. M. A. 








WOMEN LAWYEBS. 

A new law firm in St. Louis, Mo., has 
for members Miss Daisy D. Barbee and 
Miss Gratia E. Woodside. Miss Barbee 
has gained considerable prominence dur- 


ing her several years of practice in St. | 


Louis, and has handled cases of many 
kinds with success. Miss Woodside is a re- 
cent graduate of the Columbia Law School. 
Her choice of a profession illustrates the 
law of cross heredity, inasmuch as her 
father is Judge Woodside, of Salem, Mo. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane addressed 
the Political Equality Club of Rochester, 
N. Y., at its December meeting, on ‘*The 
Folly of Minding your Own Business.” 
Mrs, Crane claimed that the world has 
progressed mainly through the efforts of 
the men and women who have had the 
courage to go against what their critics 
said about minding their own business. 


Two young women have been elected as 
ushers for one month by the Society of 
Willing Workers of the Lutheran Church 
of Peace in Baltimore, Md. Should the 
plan be successful, women ushers will be 
@ permanent feature. 





FOR CIVIC BETTERMENT. 

The reports made a‘ the meeting of the 
Georgia Federation of Women’s Clubs 
showed that work is going on in many 
places in that State in behalf of town im- 
provement. A park has been secured at 
Palmetto. On ‘Garden Day,”’ flowers, 
shrubs, and trees were planted. In Octo- 
ber a variety of bulbs were bedded; also 
about 500 young roses. 

“The greatest need of our town has 
been an auditorium,’’ said the report. 
“The club women decided they must have 
one. They did the talking; their hus- 
bands, sweethearts, and brothers did the 
voting. We now have an elegant new 
school building, with an auditorium large 
enough to seat every woman in town when 
the Federation president or the editor 
of Southern Woman comes to give us an 
address. Upon completion of the build- 
ing, the club members will concentrate 
their efforts upon the grounds,” 

F. M. A. 








A LADY BOUNTIFUL GONE. 

In the death of Mrs. Mary Diana Converse, 
wife of Hon. Elisha S. Converse, the city 
of Malden, Mass., has lost a resident who 
for fifty-three years has been identified 
with its best interests. Mrs. Converse 
was a trustee of the Malden Hospital, to 
which she had made many gifts. She was 
a member of many women’s public and 


charitable associations in Malden and in 
Boston. She with her husband gave Mal- 
den its public library, which cost $100,000, 
the hospital, which cost $75,000, and 
erected a Baptist church costing over 
{ $50,000. 

As the wife of the first mayor of Mal- 
den, she won the affection and esteem of 
all by her kindly disposition and acts of 
beneficence. Through her interest in the 
unfortupate and deserving, her husband 
gave liberally from his bountiful means, 
A notable event in her life was the ob- 
servance of the sixtieth anniversary of 
her marriage, on Sept. 4 last, when she 
and her husband received congratulations 
from friends from every quarter. Owing 
to the feeble condition of Mr. Converse, 
the occasion was quietly observed at 
home, but the event was fitly commemo- 
rated by their assuming the entire ex- 
pense of the trip of the Floating Hospital, 
made that day down Boston Harbor. 

Mr. Converse contributed liberally to 
start the WomAN’s JOURNAL. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN DENMARE. 


If the proposition which the minister of 
the interior has submitted to the Folke- 
ting is accepted, so a Copenhagen corre- 
spondent writes to the Cosmopolitan, 
Denmark will have woman suffrige. The 
minister proposes that the suffrage shall 
be granted to every citizen, man or wo- 
man, who has reached the age of twenty- 
five, who has paid taxes during the fiscal 
year preceding the election,and has a fixed 
homestead within the same precinct. 
This right, however, is not to be extended 
to farm hands and other domestic em- 
ployees who have no household of their 
own, to recipients of aid from the commnu- 
nity, or to those who are in bankruptcy. 
An important clause stipulates that ‘‘ev- 
eryone who has theright to vote is eligible 
to office.” Thus, as the correspondent 
observes, the very thing which has hereto- 
fore been used as a scare-crow, viz., ‘‘wo- 
man in office,’’ is now demanded by the 
Government. There is, however, another 
clause prohibiting husband and wife from 
‘sitting in council at the same time.”’ 

This proposition of the minister is the 
result of years of agitation on the part of 
liberal Danish men and women. Thesen- 
timent throughout the country in favor 
of the recommendation of the Govern- 
ment is said to be so strong that there is 
no doubt that it will pass the Folketing 
with a large majority. In the Landsting, 
however, where the old Estrup party still 
wields an influence, it is feared that it will 
meet with considerable opposition. But 
even this conservative and aristocratic 
legislative body will undoubtedly have to 
yield. 





MAY WOMEN HELP NOMINATE? 


Attorney-General Parker has given a 
decision that in Massachusetts women 
voters for school committee have no right 
to vote at a caucus for the nominees for 
school committee. At the Ward 7 Re- 
publican municipal caucus in Somerville 
there occurred a spirited discussion over 
the question whether women should be 
allowed to vote for school committee 
candidates. There were two candidates— 
Drs. Horace P. Makechnie and George C. 
Mahoney. A majority of the 136 women 
voters in the ward favored Dr. Makechnie 
Before the polls were opened a motion 
was made to allow women to vote. Rep- 
resentative-elect Elmer A. Stevens, chair- 
man of the caucus, and President Charles 
V. Blanchard, of the Republican city com- 
mittee, claimed that under the law women 
were not “enrolled Republicans,’’ and 
could not vote at the caucus. The deci- 
sion led to a heated argument, during 
which ex-Representatives John F. Foster 
and Franklin F. Phillips strongly espoused 
the cause of the women. A large major- 
ity of the male voters present voted to let 
the women vote. Chairman Stevens main- 
tained that the matter was controlled by 
statute law, and that the vote of the cau- 
cus was illegal. Later, about fifty women 
came into the hall and demanded to vote. 
Chairman Stevens refused to let them do 
so. Owing to the refusal to accept the 
votes of the women the caucus nominated 
Dr. Mahoney. Dr. Makechnie then ranas 
an independent candidate. The women 
voters worked like Trojans to secure his 
election, but Dr. Mahoney won by about 
sixty votes in a total of 1,100. A com- 
mittee of the women waited upon Gov- 
ernor Bates and asked for av opinion rela- 
tive to their right to vote at the caucus, 
and, by request of the Governor, Attorney 
General Parker has rendered a negative 
decision, as foliows: 

To His Excellency John L. Bates: In 
reply to your request for the opinion of 
the attorney general as to the right of 
women to vote in the caucuses, I have the 
honor to say that, in my opinion, women 
have not that right. 

It is clear that women have no inherent 
or constitutional right to vote, either in 
elections or in caucuses, consequently 
their rights are wholly derived from stat- 
utes. 

There is no statute which expressly 








gives to them the right to vote in can- 
cuses. Revised Laws, chapter 11, sec- 
tion 13, reénacted Statutes, 1898. Chapter 
548, section 14, provides: “Every female 
citizen having the qualifications of a male 
voter required by the preceding section 
may have her name entered upon the list 
of yoters for school committee, and shall 
have the right to vote for members of the 
school committee upon complying with 
the requirements hereinafter set forth.” 

The right to vote, here expressly given, 
is without doubt the right to vote at elec- 
tions. In fact, with the exception of 
statutes 1881, chapter 191, section one, the 
earlier statutes (Public Statutes, chapter 
6, section 3; statute 1884, chapter 298, sec- 
tion 4; statute 1890, chapter 423, section 
5; statute 1892, chapter 351, section 3; 
statute 1893, chapter 417, section 14) use 
the word “‘elections,”’ 

The right to vote in caucuses, if given 
at all, is given by implication. Such an 
implication is not inconsistent with the 
statutes which provide regulations for the 
government of caucuses, (Revised Laws, 
chapter 11, sections 91 and 92. See also 
sections 61, 60, and 44.) Furthermore, in 
favor of such aa implied right, it may be 
urged that the right to vote at elections 
requires, to make it effective, the right to 
vote in the caucuses; in other words, that 
the right to vote in the caucuses is an in- 
cident of the right to vote at election. 

There is, however, a statutory provision 
in our Revised Laws, chap. 11, sec. 144, 
which tends to rebut this implication. It 
there appears that “‘women who are quali- 
fied to vote m&y sign nomination papers 
for candidates for the School Committee,” 
From this it may fairly be argued that, 
since the Legisiature deemed it necessary 
to make a special provision to enable 
women to sign nomination papers, it 
would have been equally necessary to 
have made a special provision to enable 
them to vote in caucuses. 

A further indication of the intention of 
the Legislature is to be found in the fact 
that the Legislature in 1901 was peti- 
tioned to euable women to participate in 
caucuses for school committee; that a 


bill was introduced amending statutes - 


1898, chap. 548, sec. 91, by changing the 
oath therein contained, and by adding at 
the end of the section: ‘‘Women entitled 
to vote fur school committee shall have 
the right to take part in any caucus in 
which candidates for school committee,or 
delegates to any convention at which can- 
didates for school committee are to be 
selected, to the extent of participating in 
the selection of such candidates or dele- 
gates,’’ and that the committee reported 
— to withdraw,’’ which was accept 


This action clearly indicates the opin- 
ion which the Legislature had of the stat- 
ute of 1898, namely, that women had no 
right to vote in caucuses. It further shows 
that the Legislature did not intend to give 
sueh a right. As the same Legislature 
revised the laws, its intention is the im- 
portant factor in the interpretation of Re- 
vised Laws, chap. 11. These two consid- 
erations seem to me sufficient to rebut 
the implication of a right of women to 
vote in the caucuses. [ am very respect- 
fully yours, HERBERT PARKER, 

Attorney General. 


DRESS REFORM IN JAPAN. 





—— 


Mrs. William Tod Helmuth, who has 
been travelling through Europe and the 
Orient during the past year, was one of 
the speakers at the recent annual break- 
fast of the Rainy Day Club of New York 
City. Mrs. Helmuth carried her club 
badges with her on her travels, and she 
said that in Japan, where women’s clubs 
have just come into vogue, the ‘rainy 
daisies’’ excited much interest. The or- 
ganization struck the Japanese women as 
most desirable. They asked innumerable 
questions about the club and the short 
skirt and Mrs. Helmuth thinks that it is 
only a question of time before abbreviated 
kimonos will rule when the clouds come 
down in Japan, and the country will be 
full of “rainy dsisies.”’ ‘The praises of 
the short skirt were sung by many other 
speakers,’ says the Tribune’s account of 
the breakfast, ‘‘but no short skirts were 
worn. The rainy day members were in 
their best attire and longest trains, and 
rainy days were only suggested by the 
decorati. ns and souvenirs.’’ 





LODGINGS AT 8ST. LOUIS. 


The Humanity Club of St. Louis, Mo. 
Mrs. Edwin Harrison president, is taking 
the lead in a movement to provide satis- 
factory lodging places for the working 
girls and women who will visit the 
World’s Fair next year. It is planned 
to make @ personal canvass of the city, 
and list the lodgings that can be promised 
in either the homes or public lodging- 
houses. The reputation of the place list- 
ed m st be above reproach, and to see 
that it remains so throughout the Fair, 
investigators will be appointed to look 
after this part of the work and make peri- 
odical reports. 





NATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The National Indian Association de- 
cided at its annual meeting to ask the 
President and Congress ‘for the complete 
abolishment of the agency system; for the 
thorough enforcement of the prohibitory 
law in regard to the sale of intoxicants to 
Indians; for the payment of all govern- 
mental debts to Indians, not as tribes but 
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pro rata to the individual members of the 
tribes, at the earliest date consistent 
witb justice and the best interests of the 
Indians; for the common school and in- 
dustrial education of all Indian youths 
not already in the schools, and for the 
extension of our common school system, 
as early as is practicable and safe, over all 
Indians within our nation’s limits.’’ Mrs. 
Amelia S. Quinton, who has been presi- 
dent of the association for seventeen 
years, declined to serve longer on account 
of failing health. Mrs. Wilbur F. Wake- 
man was elected her successor. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Lillian Brand, of Burke, N. Y., 
has been appointed assistant matron in 
the State Reformatory for Women at Bed- 
ford, N. Y. 


The well-known ‘‘Bybury Book,” by 
Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, full of wit and 
common sense, is now for sale at this 
office in a new and attractive form. 
Price, 25 cents. 


The six-dollar edition of the ‘‘Life and 
Work of Susan B. Anthony,’’ handsomely 
bound in green and gold, will be sent, ex- 
pressage prepaid, for five dollars, from 
now until New Year’s, if ordered through 
Miss Anthony or Mrs. Harper, 17 Madison 
Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Miss Mary A. Haley, a teacher promi- 
nent in the schools of Somerville, Mass., 
has written a book entitled ‘*The Story of 
Somerville,’”’ which is to be published 
soon. Miss Haley has done much orig- 
inal work among historical records in the 
preparation of her book, and particularly 
in the history of the schools. 


Connecticut, too, bas joined in the ab- 
surd crusade against married women in 
the schools. A curious thing is that in 
educational circles what’s good for the 
gander is not good for the goose. In most 
school systems to-day a male teacher who 
is not married and a female teacher who 
is married are equaily under suspicion.— 
Boston Transcript. 


Miss Lavinia Egan, of Shreveport, La. 
bas just been elected Secretary of the 
Board of Lady Managers of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition, to succeed Mrs. 
Hanger of Arkansas, resigned. Miss Egan 
will reside in St. Louis, receiving a salary 
of $150 a month. She has been active in 
the work of women’s clubs, town improve- 
ment, and the general betterment of her 
community. 


A press dispatch from Tokio says: ‘‘The 
publication in the papers here of the let- 
ter of Mrs. Anita Newcomb McGee, pres- 
ident of the Association of Spanish-Amer- 
ican War Nurses, offering to Japan the 
services of trained nurses in the event of 
war with Russia, has produced an excel- 
lent impression, and is warmly appreci- 
ated as a mark of the traditional Ameri- 
can friendship for Japan.”’ 


Wilbur Leach has been sentenced in 
Chicago to a fine of $500 and six months 
in jail for defrauding women through the 
mails. Under the guise of an organiza- 
tion known as the ‘‘Modern Supply Club,”’ 
Leach advertised that he would furnish a 
sewing outfit and material and would pay 
ten cents for each apron made by mem- 
bers of the club. A deposit of $1 was re- 
quired from each of the victims. Leach 
kept the money and neglected to pay for 
the women’s work. Women came from 
many parts of the country to testify. 


In an address on civil service reform, 
Hon. William Dudley Foulke says that 
during the year ending June 30, 1902, the | 
commission examined 59,318 persons, and 
made 12,894 appointments to competitive 
places. That was the high-water mark. 
But during the year ending June 39, 1903, 
109,829 persons were examined and 39,646 
competitive appointments were made, 
more than three times as many as the 
year before. “If a tree be known by its 
fruits,’’ adds Mr. Foulke, “‘the adminis- 
tration of President Roosevelt must be 
pronounced prolific in regard to civil 
service reform.”’ 








Silk Mufflers 
HEWINS & HOLLIS 


4 Hamilton Place 


BOSTON 





LECTURES ON RUSSIAN LITERATURE 
By Lydia Lvoyna Pimenoff Noble (collaborator 
in “Before the Dawn,” a Story of Russian Life, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Cu ), who has recently re- 
turned from Russia. Lecture 1, Garshin and 





Korolenko; lecture 2, Chekoff and Gorky. Ad- 
dress 95 Pine Street. Malden, Mass. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
JUDGE J. W. KINGMAN. 

Judge J. W. Kingman, of Cedar Falls, 
Ia., is dead, aged eighty-two. He wasas- 
sociate judge of Wyoming under President 
Grant, and a Civil War veteran. He was 
related to the Webster family and studied 
law in Daniel Webster’s office. He was a 
life-long advocate of equal suffrage, and 
often testified to its good results in Wyo- 
ming. The body will be taken to Dover, 
N. H. 





FORM OF SEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aio 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support 
and improvement of the paper, and the pro- 
motion of the principles which it advocates. 


FREE RUSSIA, 


A Monthly Paper Published in London, 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,” edited by F. V. VoLKHOVSKY 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions should be sent to R. Spence 
Watson, LL. D., Bensham Grove, Gates- 
head, England. 


This paper gives trustworthy news of 
the movement in Russia in behalf of a 
more liberal government, and against the 
prevailing régime of bureaucratism and 
irresponsible tyranny. It chronicles the 
noble struggle now going on by thousands 
of Russian men and women, at great per- 
sonal sacrifice, to bring about more mod- 
ero and civilize conditions. It is ably 
edited, and full of valuable information, 
which will be of ever increasing interest 
in America since Jewish refugees are com- 
ing here by hundreds of thousands to es- 
cape Russian tyranny, and since Russia’s 
seizure of Manchuria threatens American 
trade in the Far East. 

«, In addition to political information, 

Free Russia” c »ntains lists of books and 
Pamphlets translated from Tolstoy and 

ther progressive Russian writers, bio- 
&raphical sketches and portraits of promi- 
Dent Russian authors, artists and human- 
itarian workers. 

All Americans who love liberty ought 
to be interested in the Russian struggle 
for freedom—if for no other reason, be- 
cause the growing power of Russia, ex- 
tending over more and more territory, 
makes it a question of vital importance to 
the world whether this vast power shall 
be exercised by a fairly liberal and en- 
lightened government, open in some de- 
gree to modern ideas, or by a belated and 
autocratic despotism. 

George Kennan and Francis J. Garrison 
answer for the trustworthiness of the 
editors of ‘Free Kussia.’’ The paper 
ought to have 100,000 subscribers in the 
United States. 


The Womans Journal, 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 








A Weekly Newspaper, pubisned every Satu:- 
day, at 3 Park Street, Boston, devoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equa) 
suffrage. 


.f HENRY B. 5LACKWELL, 
Borrons: { ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT FLORENUE M, ADKINSOD, 
Epirors: |} CATHARINE WILDE. 


SUBSCRIPTION 
First year on trial to new subscribers, - $1.50 
Three months on trial . - - 25 
Six Months : - - : - . 1.25 
Per Annum - - - - 2.50 
Single copies - - - . 05 





The best source of information upon the wo- 
man question that I know.”—: /ara Barton. 


“It isan armory of weapons to all who are bet 
tling for the rights of humanity.”"—Mary 4 
‘Avermore. 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
{..formation regarding what women are doing, 
wnat they can do, and what they should do. It 
ths oldest of the women’s papers now in exist- 
en se, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
ble mished reputation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 

8 mple copies of the WomAn’s JOURNAL free 
on a plication. 

The “National Column” in the Woman’s Jous. 
NAL is the official organ of the Nationa! Ameri 
can W. man Suffrage Association. 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 
To any one getting upa club of 25 new yearly 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


$8 Park Street, Bost »», Mase 





Do not forget that you can get any kind 
of Job Printing done at the JourRNAL 
Printing Office, 203 Congress St. Mail 
orders executed with prom ptness and care, 
Address JoHN YOUNGJOBN, 

293 Vongress Street. Boston. 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 


National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Honorary President: Miss Susans B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 
President, Mrs. CaRRIE CHAPMAN CATT, Reco: Secretary, Miss ALICE Stone BLACKWELL, 
The Osborne, 206 West 57th St., New York ° 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass 

Vice-President obiaene, Rev. Anna H. SHaw, Treasurer, Mrs HARRIET TAYLOR Urpron, 

7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. Warren, Ohio 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss KaTE M. GORDON, 1800 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 

Miss Lavra Ciay, Lexington, Ky. 
Auditors, { Mile Mant J  CooOnSHASL. 654 7th St.. Des Moines, lows. 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 


National Convention— Washington, D. C., Feb. 11 to 17 inclusive, 1904. 








NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS LETTER. 


Mrs. Sexton, the New Jersey president, writes that Miss Mills spoke twenty-four 
times in New Jersey and organized nine clubs, all of whicb bid fair to live and grow. 





Mrs. Lucretia L. Blankenburg, president of the Pennsylvania W. S. A., was a 
speaker before the Pennsylvania State Grange, which met at Wilkesbarre. 





In reporting the work of the Convention Resolutions from Headquarters, the name 
of the State of Vermont was accidentally omitted. We wish to make the correction 
here. 





The next lecture in the series being given by the Rochester (N. Y.) Political 
Equality Club will be to-morrow evening, when Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch is to 
speak on ‘The Woman Who Toils.” , 





The good work in New Hampshire still goes on. Miss Chase has completed her 
third month of personal endeavor to increase the membership, and has secured 329 
new members. The New Hampshire Association had about 50 members two years 
ago, and now has nearly ten times as many. 





Mrs. Jeannette S, French, of Rhode Island, sends the cheering news that the Paw. 
tucket League has doubled its membership and has established a beneficent suffrage 
association within the year. She says the National Column is read at each meeting of 
the League, and adds largely to the interest. 





It is a pleasure to be able to announce at this early day that President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt will receive the delegates to our National Convention on Feb. 15, at 2.30 P. M. 
This is Miss Anthony’s birthday, and it is pleasant to have the White House reception 
on that day. 





Mrs, Eva Munson Smith, of Springfield, Ill., does a great deal of work among 
children and young people. She arranges speaking contests and awards prizes. Mrs. 
Smith believes that if the children of the early days had been instructed in the princi- 
ples of equality, we should now have an army of suffragists, and should perhaps be 
voting on equal terms with our brothers. Would that more of our workers recognized 
the importance of the education of the very young! 





We are happy to announce to our readers that Mrs. Catt will fill this column next 
week, She will do this as chairman of the Program Committee of the Washington 
Convention, and will give us much information about the program, the social features 
of the Convention, the hotel rates, etc., etc. In this connection we wish to call atten- 
tion to the fact that Progress for January will give much interesting information about 
the Convention, Subscribe at once, if you have not already done so, 





We have once or twice referred to the resolution adopted by the Ameriean Feder- 
ation of Labcr, but the text of it has not been given in this Column. It was forwarded 
to us recently by the Secretary, and we proudly quote it: ‘Resolved, That the best 
interests of labor require the admission of women to full citizenship, as a matter of 
justice to them, and as the necessary step towards insuring and raising the scale of 
wages for all.’’ 





If any reader of this Column has not ordered the suffrage blotters, we beg to 
remind him or her that it is not too late. Though Christmas is past, you may want 
them for New Year’s remembrances. Everybody who has seen them likes the blotters 
very much, The National Association is always glad to provide something of this 
sort for the friends, but the friends are expected to show their appreciation by order- 
ing. The blotters are five in number, bearing respectively the pictures of Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Lucy Stone, Susan B. Anthony, Carrie Chapman Catt and Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw, with a quotation from each. Prices, 10c. apiece, any three for 25c., the set 
of five for 40c. 





If this Column served no other purpose than to make all the friends of the suffrage 
cause feel a little better acquainted with each other, a little nearer to each other, 
we should feel repaid for writing it week after week. One of the many pleasant epi- 
sodes growing out of it occurred when Mr. J. K. Wildman, noticing the mention of the 
eightieth birthday of Dr. Agnes Kemp, of Pennsylvania, wrote to her, congratulating 
her upon ber birthday anniversary, and recalling “old times when you did your part 
in the initial days of the Pennsylvania W.S. A.’* He says: ‘‘The first letter I received 
from you, while chairman of the Executive Committee, now lies before me,’’ and he 
goes on to speak of Dr. Kemp’s cheerfulness, her willingness to help, and her gener- 
osity. In conclusion he says: ‘‘The movement for impartial suffrage does uot halt. It 
goes steadily onward, carried forward by women with brave hearts, willing hands, 
cultured brains, and wise determination, and onward it will continue to go, victory 
following victory, till the day of final triumph.”’ 


If the editors of this Column possessed a dove, such as is owned by the editors of 
the JoURNAL, it would grace the head of the Column this week in honor of the organi- 
zation of a State Woman Suffrage Association in Texas. A Convention was held in 
Houston recently, Rev. Anna H. Shaw being the principal speaker, and a State organ. 
ization was the result, with the following officers: President, Miss Annette Finnegan, 
Houston; vice-president, Mrs, C. H. Moore, Galveston; recording secretary, Mrs, Mary 
Roper, Houston; corresponding secretary, Miss Virginia Pannell, Houston; treasurer, 
Mrs. Nelson Webb, Houston; auditors, Mrs. Calder, Galveston; Mrs. Penfield, LaPorte; 
member of National Executive Committee, Miss Elizabeth Finnegan. Welcome to the 
new Association, and all honor to the Misses Finnegan who have made it possible! 





While the National Grange was in session in Rochester, the Post-Ezpress of that 
city sent out a most misleading report of the attitude of the body towards the resolu- 
tion on woman suffrage. The truth of the matter was that Miss Anthony was invited 
to addrers the Convention, and did so, and her resolution was adopted with much 
enthusiasm at the public session. In order to have the resolution go on the Mirutes, 
it was adopted in secret session the following day, amid approval almost as general as 
that manifested in the public session under the inspiration of Miss Anthony’s personal 
presence. The Post-Ezpress reported ‘‘a chilly reception’’ of Miss Anthony’s resolu- 
tion, a hard fight to secure its adoption in executive session, etc. This report was 
denounced as ‘false and misleading’ by the Grange itse:f, and we are glad to learn 
that E. U. Griffin, of Jamestown, through the Jamestown Journal, has corrected the 
false report and given the exact facts. Of course a false statement can hardly be 
overtaken by the truth, but it is our duty to give the truth the widest possible circu- 
lation. 





As already mentioned in the JoURNAL, the women of the Northwest are planning 
to erect a statue to Sacajawea, the only woman who accompanied the Lewis and 
Clark expedition across the plains. She was a young Indian girl of sixteen, belong- 
ing to the Shoshin tribe, who had been taken captive, and who became the slave wife 
ofaFrenchman, She acted as guide and interpreter. She protected the party when 
threatened by hostile Indians. She procured food and horses for them when destitute 
of both. Although she carried on her back a young papoose, she risked her own life 
and her child’s to save journals and valuable papers. In fact, she made this trip to 
Oregon possible, and was the only one of the party who received no pecuniary com- 
pensation for her services. It isto be hoped that the patriotic women of to day will 
be successful in placing this young heroine in her proper place in history. Mrs. Eva 
Emery Dye, of Oregon City, is the president of the Sacajawea Statue Association. 


HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, 
Treasurer National American Woman Suffrage Association. 





LADIES’ TAILORING. 


Cloth Gowns and Outside 
Garments to Order. Correct 
in every particular. Prices 
reasonable, A few sample 
garments for sale. 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


400 Washington Street. 


MR. and MRS, T.E. M. WHITE 


of North Conway, N. H., are holding their 
Annual Sale and Exhibition of 


Photographs andTransparencies 
WHITE MOUNTAIN SCENERY, 


ETC., AT 
201 CLARENDON STREET, 


opposite Trinity Church, during December 














THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GoLpsvTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 


American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening in 
the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 
to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 

MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melboarue, Australia, 





After the Congress in 
Berlin, See Europe 


—wITH— 
MRS. ELLEN GILMAN VADAS. 
For itinerary address 
808 Alexander S8t., Rochester, N. Y. 





Unity, 
A Weekly Journal of Religion 


NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 
Edited by 
JENKINS LLoypD Jones & WILLIAM KENT 
Published by 
Unity Publishing Company, 


8939 Langley Avenue. CHICAGO 
PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 
Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
SO ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ve copies, a year, $2.00. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 


Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 





Bounp Vo.tumes oF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 

We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sete of the fifteen volumes of Tue PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


9 West 14th St., Room 8, New York. 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 


H. B. BLACKWELL 
3 Park St., Boston, 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates. many different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward owe, Mary A. Livermore, Philli 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
usffrage. Address Leatiet Department, M. 
W.S. A.,6 Mariborough St., Boston, Mass. 
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TWILIGHT. 
BY H. D. LOWRY. 
The old sea here at my door, 
The o/d hills there in the West— 
What can a man want more 
Till he goes at last to his rest? 


I have wandered over tbe earth; 

I have lived in the years gone by. 
Now here in the place of my birth 

I wait till ’tis time to die: 


To sleep and to take my rest, 
The old sea here at my door, 
The gray hills there in the West. 
What can a man want more? 
—Pali Mall Gazette. 


A LITTLE HELP. 





BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
There's help in seeming cheerful 
When a body's feeling blue, 

In looking calm and pleasant, 
If there’s nothing else to do, 
If other folks are wearing, 
And things are all awry, 
Don’t vex yourself with caring ; 
’T will be better by and by. 


There’s help in keeping tally 
Of our host of happy days. 
There’s never one that dawneth 
But it bringeth cause to praise 
The Love that ever watcheth, 
The Friend that’s ever near; 
So, though one tryst with sorrow, 
One needs must dwell with cheer. 


When troubles march to meet you 
Salute them at the door; 
Extend both hands to greet them, 
Their worst will soon be o’er. 
Beat down their stormy bugles 
With your own rejoicing drums, 
And, mailed in lofty courage, 
Accept whatever comes 
— Youth's Companion. 


_ OOo 


RENEWAL. 


BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES. 





These sounds sonorous rolling !— 
These vibrant tones and clear! 

Listen! The bells are tolling 
The requiem of the year: 

The year that dies, as mute it lies 
Midst fallen leaves and sere! 


Now by the fading embers 
That on life’s hearthstone glow, 
How sadly one remembers 
The things of long ago: 
The wistful things, with flame-bright 
wings, 
That vanished long ago! 


The self-effacing sorrow, 
The generous desire, 

The pledges for the morrow, 
Enkindled at this fire!— 

Enkindled here, O dying year! 
Where smoulders low thy pyre. 


What hope and what ambition, 
W hat dr-ams beyond recall! 
Look we for their fruition, 
To find them ashes all? 
Is life the wraith of love—of faith? 
Then let the darkness fall! 


The sparks—how fast they dwindle! 
How faint their being glows! 

Quickly the fire rekindle— 
Ah, quickly, ere it goes! 

Woo living breath from the lips of death !— 
From ashes bring the rose! 


Kind God! The bells, in gladness! 
The rose of hope hath bloomed! 
For, consecratiog sadness, 
Life hath its own resumed, 
And welcomes here the new-born year- 
A pheenix, unconsumed! 
—Harper's Monthly. 


_ aoe 


The Girls at Overtown. 


BY MARY AUSTIN, 





That Alma Winters, Hattie Clark, and 
Nora Darrah had not been drawn together 
by any real likeness or liking you would 
have guessed when you heard the men on 
the road call them separately, Miss Win- 
ters, Hattie Clark, and Nora; but collec- 
tively, from Boraxo to Candelaria, they 
were “the girls at Overtown.”’ 

Overtown is the last, least station on 
the I. & C. R. R., where the road comes 
out of the hills down Argus Wash to the 
long, level valley of Salina, after loops 
and turns innumerable, to tap the Argus 
Range. Candelaria is the summit station, 
twenty-two miles up from Overtown, top- 
ping the pass under the lee of a strong 
shoulder of the granite range. 

In the season rains gather and break 
and bluster on the slope and along the 
summit, but over toward Salina, especial- 
ly as far down as Overtown, rain falls 
rarely or not at all, All the wells there 
have a brackish taste, and no sweet water 
enters the town except what comes in the 
tanks of the I. & C. engines, or the foamy 
yellow stream that, after a storm, de- 
scends Argus Wash and makes runnels in 
the Overtown streets. 

That the town lay chiefly in the wash 
did not particularly matter to the inhabi- 
tants at that time. The cobble-paved 
bottom made easier walking than the 
loose sand. A dozen buildings centered 





about the station; a quarter of a mile 
above these were the cabins of the sec- 
tion-hands and the schoolhouse, while 
lower down were the reduction works and 
the ill-smelling shanties of the Chinamen, 
all right in the track of Argus water. 

But the Indians, for the marsh was 
worked by Piutes, had built their wicki- 
ups on the mesa above, 

At Candelaria the town lay much in the 
same fasion, because it was convenient to 
the road, and because the wash here is 
hardly more than a gentle swale. From 
Candelaria it goes down by windings to 
Overtown, and the railway follows its 
sharp, shallow cafion, but always above 
the water-mark. The engineer who sur- 
veyed the line and the Indians who built 
the wickiups knew that what Argus water 
had done it could be counted on tq do 
again; but the people who built the towns 
had to learn. 

Eleven persons made up ‘‘society’’ at 
Overtown. The cream of society was 
“the girls’—Alma Winters, who taught 
the nine children of the section-gang; Hat- 
tie Clark, who performed the offices of 
station agent, train despatcher, and oper- 
ator; and Nora Darrah, the waitress at 
the Overtown Hotel. 

They were just turned twenty, all three 
of them, but it was Nora who made them 
all girls together. The trim little station 
agent had grown used to doing without 
friends, and Alma Winters had never be- 
fore seen her way to an intimacy with s 
waitress in a public house, But there was 
no resisting Nora, who, having no preju- 
dices, would have thought it small cour- 
tesy to suppose them in another, Within 
a week after Nora took them in hand they 
were calling one another by their first 
names, 

When the boys—all the unmarried men 
on the I, & C. were “‘the boys’’—discussed 
them, as they often did with no disrespect 
proffered or imagined, they said that Miss 
Winters was ‘‘smart’’ and had ‘‘nice 
ways,” that Hattie Clark was ‘a good 
looker, and had no nonsense about her,”’ 
and that Nora—but only MacFee, the red- 
headed, red-fisted Scotch-Irishman, who 
was boss of the section-gang, could ex- 
press what they thought of her. He had 
a string of soft Gaelic endearments that 
suited Nora the better that nobody could 
say exactly what they meant. 

It was wearing on toward the last of 
November. Mines along the high ridges 
were shutting down in anticipation of 
snow, and the extra engine that was to 
clear the track from Overtown to the sum- 
mit was standing ready in the engine- 
house. The man who was to run it was 
expected on the next of the triweekly 
trains. 

It was on the off night, when all the air 
was heavy with the sense of storm, and 
they had not seen the summit for two 
days, that all of Overtown who could be 
spared had gone across the valley to Bo- 
raxo to an entertainment, and the three 
who could not had gathered in the station 
agent’s rooms to make pinoche. 

Hattie had a cozy room opening out of 
her office, and the big office stove afforded 
particular convenience for candy-making. 

Moreover, there was always the chance 
for a talk over the wire with the operator 
at Candelaria, a friendly, boyish fellow. 
So when the syrup was whispering on the 
fire and Nora was cracking nuts, it was 
quite the thing to tease him with his in- 
ability to share the treat. 


The operator expressed his regrets 
handsomely, but he did not respond 
much in general conversation. It was 


raining ‘‘pitchforks,’’ he said, at Candela- 
ria, with a cloud mist shutting vut the 
lights of the town and Argus water foam 
ing in the streets. He confessed himself 
weatherbound to his room; the rai 
seemed to have dampened his spirits. 

He called once to say that he smelled 
something burning, and wanted to know 
if the candy had boiled over, and again to 
say that Argus water was up and raging, 
and they were to look out for chicken- 
coops coming their way. After that he 
seemed to have abandoned the wire, and 
the girls fell to talking among themselves. 

Suddenly the little station agent sprang 
off the table as the machine began to 
sound again. 

Nt—Nt—Nt. That much, the call for 
Overtown, the others understood; but 
they could not understand why, as the 
key clattered on, the operator should turn 
so white and clasp her hands against her 
throat. 

Tick—a-tick—tick went the i.cessant 
key, and after a gasp Hattie began to in- 
terpret in a dull, strained voice. ‘Cande- 
laria,”’ she said, ‘‘cloudburst—town wiped 
out—not known how many lives lost. Joe 
Ruis pulled them out of the water with 
riata—station safe.’’ 

The girls pever recalled just what they 
thought or said in the moment of the 
shock, or how long they stood wondering 
and exclaiming. - 

Those sharp, sudden downpours known 
as cloudbursts were not infrequent on the 
other side of the summit, but never with- 
in memory on the Overtown slope. 





Suddenly the excited clack of the key 
recalled them. ‘“Nt—Nt—Nt,”’ it called. 
*Look out! look out! Argus water, look 
out!” That was it! Whatever came down 
Argus Wash must come through Over- 
town. 

Nora flung open the door of the station, 
and the distant roar of the storm came to 
them. 

“Oh, the women!’ cried Nora. 
women and the little childer!’’ 

Hattie Clark was lighting lanterns with 
quick, cold fingers. Without a word Nora 
took one of them and swung off up the 
track, that glinted before her as she ran. 
Hattie grasped Alma’s hand and pulled 
her out into the street. ; 

**Wake the hotel,”’ she said. 
ing down to the works.” 

Alma saw her as she ran, flashing her 
lantern, and far down the street heard her 
shrill, wild cry, ‘‘Ar-rgus water! Ar-r-r- 
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and the sleet a-fallin’! Will you take the 
engine with me to bring them back 
again?”’ 

“O dear! O dear! whined his wife. 
“Never you go, Mac. ‘Tis like the track’s 
out on this side, too, and none to run the 
engine that knows how.”’ 

“The engine stands ready and waiting, 
and I'll run it myself,’ said Nora. ‘Nev- 
er say you’re Irish, MacFee, if you don’t 
come with me this night!’’ and Nora 
swung off to the cabins of the other men. 

She found three who would go, and by 
the time they had floundered back to the 
track MacFee lumbered silently up behind 
them. 

The little station agent met them at the 
door of the engine-house, holding the 
knob fast in her hands. ‘But, Nora,’’ 
she cried, ‘how can I let you take the en- 
gine without orders? It’s in my care.’’ 

She looked drawn and old with doubt, 


gus water!’’ and presently heard herwelf | and ghastly in the glare of her green lan- 


repeating that cry in the dark halls of the 
hotel, beating upon doors as she ran, 





tern. Every man of them understood to 
the full the weight of the responsibility 


growing reassured as she saw lights mov- | upon her. 


ing and heard voices in the rooms. 

There were not many to rouse in the 
town. It seemed an interminable time be- 
fore she saw Nora’s lantern twinkling 
back from the section-house and heard 
MacFee’s voice and the feet of the men. 
Almost at the same moment the foreman 
of the reduction works came up at the 
head of his chattering coolies. 

Even then it seemed as if they could 
hear the increasing crash of descending 
waters. A car of ore sacks from the 
Green Monster stood on the siding, and 
these the men under MacFee began to 
pile in the path of the water, to turn it as 
much as possible from the houses; but 
before this was fairly done the flood was 
upon them. It was spent and scattered 
somewhat by the broadening of the gully, 
so that it came into the town no higher 
than the sills of the windows; but it was 
very swift and strong, turbid and froth- 
ing, full of storm wrack, trees, and float- 
ing lumber from Candelaria, and a rubble 
of small stones that crunched and ground 
against the walls of the frail pine houses. 

The girls were back in the station, 
Hattie at her instrument. When she 
heard the roar of the water where it came 
out of the hills, she tapped off the news 
to Candelaria and climbed up on the table 
with the others. The families of the sec- 
tion hands had gone to the ' ‘gh ground 
above the wash. 

The track and the station were built on 
the bank of the wash, out of reach of all 
ordinary disasters, and consequently got 
no more than a foot of water and a dredg- 
ing of mud; but for one dreadful moment, 
when the water began to pour under the 
doors, the girls did not know how it 
might go with them. The subsidence of 
the water began almost immediately after 
it reached its flood, and they soon heard 
shouts. Nora waded out to swing her 
lantern and answer MacFee’s hail. As 
soon as it was perceived that the flood 
had abated, the people of Overtown began 
to wade about to look after their chick. 
ens and bits of floating property, and the 
operator began to talk to Candelaria. 

That town, it seemed, was a wreck. It 
had been warned by the rising of the wa- 
ter in the streets before the final down- 
pour. A few of the townspeople, about 
forty all told, were at the station-house, 
which stood above the flood; but most of 
them were huddled on the opposite bank 
with no shelter, and, at present, no possi- 
bility of a fire. Rain was falling heavily, 
and a deep, swift torrent ran between the 
two groups. 

Later word said that the line was down 
between them and Benton, the next sta- 
tion below, and, still later, that the rain 
had changed to sleet and bitter cold. 
Women and children, hurried out of their 
houses with scant clothing, were suffer- 
ing greatly. At that word Nora’s hour 
arrived. 

She took down the station agent’s 
bunch of keys from the wall. ‘*Which is 
the key of the engine-house?”’ she said. 
“I’m going after them at Candelaria.’’ 

*“O Nora!”’ cried the girls, dumbfound- 
ed; but Nora was gone. 

Everybody in Overtown knew a little 
about an engine, Nora more than most. 
Often when the trains came in she would 
ride out with the engineer on the fvuur- 
mile branch road to the Green Monster, 
and run the engine most of the way her- 
self. Now, as she threw upen the door of 
the shed that sheltered No. 303, and saw 
it scarcely wet aod all in running order, 
she felt strong for the work she meant to 
do. 

Water still stood in the streets, but the 
track was clear. A wind had blown the 
cloud wrack out across the valley, so that 
rain had begun to fall as Nora ran up the 
road-bed to the section-house, and ham- 
mered at MacFee’s door. Mrs. MacFee sat 
on the bed, with all five of the children, 
whimpering, while MacFee waded about 
in the mud to light a fire. 

‘*MacFee,’’ cried Nora, ‘‘there’s a wash- 
out at Candelaria. and never a roof left to 
cover the heads of the women and childer, 


| 





MacFee spoke: ‘Is that the key of the 
engine-house, mum?’ Nora nodded 
“Give it to me, thin,” It disappeared in 
his broad hip pocket. ‘Now whatever 
will be falls on me.’’ He put his great 
band over her two small ones and turned 
the knob. Hattie gave up with a sigh of 
relief, She bad done her work, now Nora 
would do hers. 

Nora took the engine and MacFee fired 
for her. With the help of the men they 
ran out and coupled on to an empty box 
car that stood on the siding. Slowly, 
with short tentative puffs, 303 felt her 
way out of the slush to the clean, long, 
shining track, and the operator tapped 
out the news to Candelaria. It is a stiff 
up grade all the way from Overtown, rain 
was falling, and about a tbird of the way 
up, rounding a bluff, the wind caught 
them, and 303 put her nose into the murk 
of a mountain storm, 

The glare of the headlight cut only a 
little way into the night, and showed the 
two rails shining like silver bands. Up 
here the rain had been falling for twelve 
hours; runnels of water from the steep hill- 
side had cut under the track and over it. 
Slowly as the engine climbed into its 
patch of light, they had yet to watch 
every foot of it. 

Up and up they worked the old 303, 
through the cut, across the Tilby trestle, 
and round the front of Minon’s Butte, At 
every trestle MacFee and his men got out 
and explored the foundations of it, calling 
up to Nora, who was fumbling on in the 
dark. 

Crossing the mouth of a little cafion 
tributary to the Argus, the rails were out 
of sight under a racing stream of yellow 
water, but the men felt for them with 
their hands, and the engine pressed on 
after. Onceand again they stood out in 
the gale to prop the sagging ties, doing 
things that night that put their ordinary 
section work to shame, 

All this time the wind shook them as a 
terrier shakes a rat, and Norastood at her 
post, smudged out of her native fairness, 
her cheeks blistering to the furnace heat 
or stung by the driving sleet; and as the 
stress of the work grew, so the light in 
Nora’s eyes and the glow in her blood and 
strength of her young body rose up to 
meet it, and the cheer of her strong heart 
bubbled up in laughter as she tossed the 
hair out of her face and called to the men 
across the storm. So they won up from 
Overtown, and at about three o’clock of 
the dreariest morning saw the lights of 
Candelaria station, and the lights were 
set, ‘‘All right, come ahead.”’ 

It turned out that, thanks to Nora and 
Joe Ruis, there were but three lives lost 
in the Candelaria washout—one a sick 
child who died of exposure, and two men 
who were asleep in their cabin when the 
flood broke. 

When the engine drew up at the station, 
Joe Ruis threw his useful riata across the 
still plunging water, and with the help 
of the men all the drenched and shivering 
townspeople were drawn safely across. 

There was another person who did a 
fine thing that night, not set down in any- 
body’s good books. He was an engineer, 
at Candelaria on leave, and some incon- 
siderate person urged him forward to take 
the engine. 

But when he saw Nora and realized the 
thing she had done, he went back to his 
place with no word said, and Nora took 
303, with its unhappy freight, back in tri- 
umph to where Hattie and Alma had hot 
blankets and breakfast waiting. And that 
seemed to be the end of the adventure. 
The mud was cleared up and the dead 
buried; 303 was safe in the engine-house 
again, and Hattie Clark carried the key. 

The track was repaired on the other 
side of the summit, and the tri-weekly 
train came in fifteen hours late. There 
was a little buzz of excitement when it 
was learned that the superintendent of 
the line was a passenger. It was rumored 
that his business had to do with the un- 
warranted trip of 303. 

For no reason that anybody would have 





been willing to give, the superintendent 
found, when he came in to his morning 
meal, that every boarder in the hotel had 
elected to have breakfast at that hour, 
And Nora waited on them all. 

The hotel was under the management 
of the road, and nobody complained that 
the superintendent required an unusual 
amount of attendance. He was a long 
time about his breakfast, but so, for a 
wonder, was everybody else; and when he 
finally pushed back his plate and called 
Nora to him, every man of them left off 
breakfasting for the business of eaves- 
dropping. 

‘*Miss Darrah,’’ began the superintend- 
ent, “how long have you been in this 
place?”’ 

“Five months, sir,’’ said Nora, pink 
and white, and fumbling the plates. 

**It seems,”’ he said, aftera considerable 
pause, ‘that on the night of the twenty- 
first of this month you got possession of 
the key of the engine-house, and, against 
the agent’s expressed orders, took engine 
No. 303 to Candelaria and back that same 
night. Is this true?’’ 

‘**Yes, sir.’’ 

‘In consideration of which direct viola- 
tion of the company’s regulations, Miss 
Darrah,” he said, ‘‘I find it my duty to 
notify you of your discharge from the 
company’s employ, to take effect imme- 
diately.” 

There was a sudden, angry rustle in the 
room, the beginning of a demonstration 
of disapproval, instantly checked as every 
man remembered that he was listening to 
what was probably not intended for him 
to hear. Poor Nora was pale and still, 
looking neither up nor down. 

*And in further consideration of your 
unprecedented act of forethought and 
heroism, the company wishes to make 
acknowledgment by offering you the po- 
sition of manager of our lunch-counter to 
be opened near the carshops at Carson, on 
the first of December.”’ 

This time, eavesdropping or not, the 
room broke into a storm of clapping and 
laughter, and the superintendent blew his 
nose. He stood up, with his hand on the 
girl’s shoulder. ‘You're the right sort, 
Nora,’”’ he said. ‘You make me wish 
more of the fellows were girls.’’— Youth's 
Companion. 





THE NEGRO CHILD AND HIS WHITE 
FRIENDS. 


Farrrax, S. C., Dec. 10, 1908. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Two miles east of Columbia, in the old 
slavery days, stood the seat of the Single- 
tons—a family rich since the Revolution. 

Think of a great mansion, with fifteen 
rooms and pillared balconies, approached 
by avenues of evergreens, surrounded by 
gardens of rare flowers, an artificial lake 
in the cleft of the hills to the rear, and a 
long line of greenhouses beside it; and 
you have a picture in your mind’s eye of 
the oldtime luxury, whose ease-loving 
ministers were the banjo-picking negroes. 

In that beautiful home of the distant 
past were wedded Mary Singleton McDuf- 
fie and Wade Hampton, the latter heir of 
one of the proudest and richest families 
in South Carolina. To-day the wind blows 
bleakly about the hilltop where some 
dwellings of the humbler sort shelter the 
colony of colored youth, constituting the 
Industrial Home founded by Rev. Rich- 
ard Carroll, the South Carolina Booker 
Washington. 

And no one dwells on the memory of 
Hampton with greater reverence than he. 
He will recall for you the last words of 
the venerable hero, who in the act of dy- 
ing breathed a blessing, lifting his hands 
god saying, in a clear voice, ‘God bless 
my people, black and white, every one!”’ 

Hampton’s peaceful and tactful rule as 
Governor inaugurated a new era of pros- 
perity for the State. Meantime the Sin- 
gleton property had changed hands, and, 
eventually coming to the Rev. Mr. Girar- 
deau, the great pulpit orator of South 
Carolina, he built of the brick remains of 
the great Singleton mansion, destroyed 
by fire, a quaint and comfortable cottage, 
which is to-day the girls’ dormitory of 
the Industrial Home—a link of the past 
with the present, an embodiment, so to 
speak, of the good-will of the whites, 
which has made this colored home a pos- 
sibility. 

This past October I went to Columbia 
to attend the State Fair, and notified 
Richard Carroll where I could be found, 
as he was anxious to have me write up 
his enterprise for some widely-circulated 
Northern paper. I agreed to make a visit 
of inspection with this object in view. 

On the morning of Oct. 3d I rose while 
yet the morning star shone in the east and 
the beautiful new dome of South Caro- 
lina’s Capitol still glittered with electric 
lights. By the time day had broken I was 
dressed and down stairs at my boarding- 
house in Columbia. Directly the door- 
bell rang, and there was the conveyance 
and boy driver at the gate, ready to take 


me out to the Industrial Home, as I had | 


planned. 
It was inspiriting to breathe in the 
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sweet air of morn, and catch the flowers 
just opening their fresh faces to the dewy 
day. Columbia is a city of gardens, and 
its wealth of foliage, trees, vines, and 
flowering plants, only beginning to feel 
the fall, made a picture of beauty to lin- 
ger in memory. Roses were lavishly in 
evidence and chrysanthemums billowing 
over garden beds. 

At last we were in the open country, 
and could catch picturesque glimpses of 
the city, its spires, its sky-scrapers, and 
Capitol dome. A little further on, two 
miles from Columbia in fact, we came in 
sight of the Industrial Home, in the midst 
of cultivated fields,—rye and oats, green 
and flourishing, with patches of rutaba- 
gas, turnips, and onions near the build- 
ings. 

At the J. Lewis Crozer Cottage, so 
named for the generous donor, I left my 
carriage, and was conducted by Rev. 
Richard Carroll and wife into their own 
home. Rev. Richard is a large, stout 
man of yellow complexion, kindness and 
intelligence radiating from his eyes, deter- 
mination and firmness expressed in his 
large chin. The origin of this very com- 
mendable undertaking is due to his love 
for humanity and desire to make the 
world better. He is ably seconded by his 
wife, a colored woman of much intelli- 
gence, musical voice, and unusual power 
of expressing herself. General Hampton 
wrote of Carroll on Sept. 30, 1901: 

I commend him and his cause to your 
attention. He is most zealous in the 
work he has undertaken, and enjoys the 
confidence and respect of his white fellow- 
citizens, to a marked degree. 

Senator Benjamin R. Tillman says of 
him: 

I have known him personally for ten 
years, and have assisted him in his work, 
and commend him to your kindly consid- 
eration. He is doing a good work for his 
people in South Carolina, and is a man of 
high character, worthy of confidence and 
respect. 

Mr. Wm. L. Lyles, president of the Pal- 
metto Bank & Trust Co., attorney for the 
8S. A. L. and L. & C. & N. Railways, says: 

I have watched very closely the conduct 
of Rev. Richard Carroll in the manage- 
ment of this enterprise, and have seen 
everything to indicate that he is entirely 
unselfish in his devotion to the work, and 
his success has been remarkable. 

I was pleased to note the marks of taste 
and neatness in the home of this remark- 
able man, and in the girls’ dormitory I 
found the bed rooms furnished each with 
a number of single beds looking clean and 
well kept. These girls are taught all 
kinds of housework, and many from the 
home have already secured places where 
they give satisfaction and are self-sup- 
porting. The boys are taught farm work, 
and there is a carpenter, harness and shoe 
shop, where the work incidental to each 
of these is taught, while the girls learn 
laundering, cooking, sewing and general 
housework, They all have four hours’ 
schooling every day, and care is taken to 
instil principles of honesty and upright- 
ness. 

The principal fare of the little commu- 
nity is derived from the products of the 
farm, which consists of 226 acres, and is 
valued at $15,000. It is a healthy place, 
water pure and air bracing. Grain is 
raised for the stock, horses, cows, hogs 
and poultry, and vegetables, which not 
only furnish a large proportion of the 
table fare, but bring in a good income 
from the sale of the surplus in the Colum- 
bia market. 

The negro child of Carroll’s training 
school has indeed found friends in the 
white people, both North and South. I 
saw the names of fifteen benefactors from 
the State of New York, thirteen from 
Pennsylvania, nine from Connecticut, four 
from Massachusetts, one from Ohio, and 
one from Wisconsin, while the neighbor- 
ing city of Columbia is a constant friend. 

But there is at this time pressing need 
for a dormitory building for boys, also a 
laundry with tools and equipments. 
Money for the erection of these, sent to 
Julius H. Walker, treasurer, vice-presi- 
dent of Palmetto Bank and Trust Co., 
Columbia, S. C., will be safely transmitted. 

But the great heart of the public is ap- 
pealed to, wherever this writing shall 
reach, to send something, if it be only a 
parcel of clothing, or a package of books — 
school books and books for general read- 
ing, materials for sewing, almost anything 
One can spare to help Rev. Richard Car- 
roll and his wife transmute these street 
waifs, in their loose and unkempt state a 
menace to the community, and an ele- 
ment in the race problem that confronts 
the country, into law-respecting, decent, 
working factors in the building up of the 
South. 

Rev. Richard has in his mind a grand 
ideal,—to take the nearly naked, profane, 
ignorant orphan’ from the street, edu- 
cate, christianize and make him self-sup- 
porting. His undertaking has no endow- 
ment,—no organization to back it up, but 
must depend largely on the free-will offer- 
ings of those who desire to save the youth 
of the colored race. 

I was asked by Rev. and Mrs, Carroll to 


address his charges, and found myself 
suddenly confronting an eager audience 
of colored boys and girls and their teach- 
ers in their schoolroom. I had to think 
quickly, but on the spur of the moment an 
incident of my recent home life occurred 
to me, and as I told the story I found the 
eyes of my auditors fixed upon me with 
an attention that relaxed not an instant 
till I bowed my adieu. 

I told them how the little son of my 
cook picked up a piece of burned-out coal 
from the railroad, and sucked it down 
into his larynx or windpipe. He soon 
began to agonize with the pain and sense 
of strangulation. My husband (a physi- 
cian) perceived that his medicines would 
not dissolve the hard coal; and directly 
told the boy’s mother that the only way 
to save him was to cut into the larynx. 
He had not the needed instruments, but 
proposed to take the boy to Augusta, 58 
miles away, and have the operation per- 
formed, The mother consented, but she 
had no money laid up, no collaterals to 
draw upon, but the doctor paid all ex- 
penses, helped with the operation, and 
the boy’s life was saved. In this instance, 
as in thousands and thousands of others, 
the friend who saved the negro child was 
the white man; and because, since the 
old days of master and slave, their white 
friends are the great dependence of these 
children of a larger growth, as well as the 
orphans of that race, I suggested that 
godwill toward the white race be culti- 
vated by these children. This goodwill, 
indeed, in the final analysis, is Love, the 
bottom plank of doing right,—the beauti- 
fier of work,—and the one thing which 
makes visible a little heaven here on earth, 

VIRGINIA D. YOuNG. 


—— <2 —- — 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK. 





THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER. 

Many of our clubs celebrated Mrs. Stan- 
ton’s birthday during November. I had 
the pleasure of attending the memorial 
meeting held at the home of the Anthony 
sisters. 

Two State Associations of women have 
held annual conventions the past month. 
At the executive meeting in Hornellsvillé, 
Harriet May Mills was appointed to rep- 
resent our society at the Mothers’ Con- 
gress in Syracuse, while your president 
was asked to attend the State Federation 
at Utica. The suffrage representatives 
were well received at both meetings. At 
the Mothers’ Congress time was given for 
a brief address of greeting, and many 
members later expressed privately their 
sympathy with our work. 

The Federation will attempt some legis- 
lative work during the winter. One of 
the bills proposed is a measure making 
the law of inheritance between husband 
aud wife equal. Your president sug- 
gested codperation between our two so- 
cieties in pushing this bill. 

Mrs, Elizabeth Whitlock, president of 
the Wyoming County P. E. clubs, was 
elected one of the directors of the Federa- 
tion. 

Miss Anthony recently addressed the 
National Farmers’ Grange at its annual 
convention in Rochester. A resolution in 
favor of woman suffrage was passed. 

So does our cause gain momentum 
through the support of other organiza- 
tions. There is everything to encourage 
us in the work. 

Trusting that you may all have a merry 
Christmas, I am 

Yours sincerely, 
ELLA HAWLEY CROSSETT. 

FROM THE LEGISLATIVE CHAIRMAN. 

Iam suddenly called away to England 
with my husband, but hope to be back by 
Christmas. 

As you know, the legislative committee 
will push the bill allowing women tax- 
payers in third-class cities to vote on tax 
propositions as they now do in towns and 
villages. It is most important that this 
bill should be passed while Gov. Odell is 
the chief executive. While the committee 
is straining every nerve to push the bill at 
Albany, there must be concerted action in 
the third-class cities, and a strong appeal 
signed by the most influential people ask- 
ing for this change. Representatives 
should also volunteer to go before the 
legislative committee in their own bebalf. 
The lst of third-class cities is appended. 
If there is no suffrage organization in a 
city and any one knows of an active wo- 
man who will work for this measure, 
please enlist her services. At any rate, 
get petitions for a general law affecting 
all third class cities, or a special law 
amending your city charter. Some of our 
best friends in the Legislature are not re- 
elected. Please ascertain whether or not 
your representative will work for woman 
suffrage or tax-representation. 

Mary H. Lorngs. 

Utica, Yonkers, Binghamton. Elmira, 
Schenectady, Auburn, Newburgh, Kings- 
ton, Poughkeepsie, Cohoes, Jamestown, 
Oswego, Watertown, Amsterdam, Mt. 





Vernon, Niagara Falls, Gloversville, Lock- 





port, Rome, New Rechelle, Middletown, 

aterviiet, Ithaca, Ogdensburg, Horn- 

ellsville, Dunkirk, Corning, Rensselaer, 

Geneva, Little Falls, Johnstown, Hudson, 

Olean, North Tonawanda, Cortland, Onei- 

da, Plattsburgh, Fulton, Tonawanda. 
THE STANTON CELEBRATION. 

A number of our clubs observed Mrs. 
Stanton’s anniversary. The Rochester 
society held a meeting at the home of Miss 
Susan and Miss Mary Anthony. Mrs. 
Mary Thayer Sanford read a paper upon 
Mrs. Stanton. Miss Anthony gave inter- 
esting reminiscences, and presented all 
who attended with the group photograph 
of Mrs. Stanton, Mrs. Blatch, and Nora. 

At the memorial meeting of the P. E. 
Club, Ithaca, Mrs. Blatch read extracts 
from her mother’s life. She also invited 
to her home the Cornell University Suf- 
frage Club of which Nora Blatch is presi- 
dent. 

A member of the Buffalo Club wrote a 
poem, which was beautifully read by Miss 
E, Maud Husted, at the regular meeting. 

The Lucy Stone Club of Andover, the 
Jamestown Club, the Greenleaf Club of 
Cuba, the Elizabeth Cady Stanton League 
of Brooklyn, the East Rockaway, Easton, 
North Easton, Castile, Wyoming, and 
Warsaw clubs also observed the day. 

CLUB REPORTS. 


ANDOVER.—The Lucy Stone Club has 
issued a most attractive program in white 
and gold cover tied with yellow cord. 
Meetings are held the first and third Tues- 
days of each month. Socials and a suf- 
frage play are interspersed. On Jan. 1 
the club will receive its friends at the 
home of the president, Mrs. Roxy B. Bur- | 
rows. This reception has become a regu- 
lar feature of the year, and has proven a | 
most successful one. Stanton and An- 
thony day are fittingly observed. 

CuBa.—The Greenleaf Club celebrated 
Stanton day at the home of the president, | 
Mrs. Morgan. There was a fine program. 
Miss Helen Smith rendered several musi- 
cal selections. Refreshments were served. 
A fine year-book has been issued, bound 
in red. It gives an admirable program. 

JAMESTOWN.—The energetic president 
of the club, Harriette M. Chase, writes: 

We are a wide-awake club once more. 
We have rented the Odd Fellows’ Hall for 
our meetings. We celebrated Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton’s birthday in our new hall. 
Mrs. Helen E. Fenton read a paper on Mrs. 
Stanton’s early life, and Mrs. O. S. Gates 
treated of her public life. Dr. E. M. King 
read a most excellent paper on Women in 
the Professions. The club responded to 
roll-call by quotations from Mrs. Stanton. 
We are getting some valuable workers in 
our club. We hold our meetings every 
two weeks with an arranged program. 

BurFraLo. — Several excellent reports 
have come of the regular club meeting 
held in the parlor of the president, Mrs. 
‘Richard Williams. A report of the Hor- 
nelisville convention was read by Mrs, 
George Alfred Ricker, the club’s delegate. 
Others who had attended joined in the 
discussion, A memorial poem, by a mem- 
ber of the club, was read by Miss Maud 
Husted, who also rendered ‘Three 
Dreams in a Desert’? most effectively. 
There was a large audience, and several 
new members. The club’s outlook for 
the winter is most encouraging. Mrs. 
Ella Noble Tanke and Mrs. J. R. Bost- 








wick were appointed delegates to the | 


State Federation meeting at Utica. 
(To be continued.) 








Chaminade 








Choral Society 


(Ladies’ Vocal Club.) 





MRS. C. H. ADAMS, in connection 
with being the leader of the above club, 
teaches Pianoforte and Vocal Culture. 
She has just returned from he summer 
home in Duxbury, and is prepared to take 
pupils and instruct them in the Faélton | 
method and the Isidore Phillip method | 
for Pianoforte. | 

The John Howard Mental method as 
well as the Italian method is also used for 
Voice Culture. 

Terms reasonable. Address 


159a Tremont St. Elevator. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 
Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Bostor 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
jets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Hareriot T. Topp Cor. Seo’y. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


ual Kights Readings and Recitations, in 

ose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H Ssaw, Auice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
Jougnat Office, 3 Park St., Boston. Mass 
Trice, pcatpaid, 50 cents. 











Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625, 


The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 


HOURS FOR BATHERS : 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P.M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 


GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.380 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. _ 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


I@~ Cut this advertisement out for 
reference. 


WESTOVER & FOS 


Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont 




















THE Home SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 

A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 

A Teacher of Domestic Science, 

A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 

Because , 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00ayear. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 














Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, haviug spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, wuat she has seen and 
what she knows. 


With the Spanish as her vernacular, and 
having a thorough paswtelee of the English 
language, she is also qualified to be Trans. 
lator and Instructor. 





PARTIAL LIST OF SUBJECTS: 


1. Typical Life in Chile. 

2. Reminiscences of Peru. 

8. Cuba and the Cubans. 

4. The Land of the Incas. 

5. The Indians ofthc Western Slope 
of the Andes. 

6. Folk-Lore of Chile and Peru. 

7. The Four Liberators of South 
America. 
The first five Lectures can be illustrated 

by Stereopticon. 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


8. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 
9. The Spanish-American Womap 
asa riter. 
10. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 
ll. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sy mpetiy and Action? 
ee - , i be ad our Lectures is complete 
n eit. 
12. Character,Culture,Mental Train- 


ng. 
13. The Efficac of Thought Forces. 
14. Our Place in Evolution. 
15. Ethics of Race-Relationship. 


NEW LECTURES: 


Folk - Lore of the Toltecs and the 
Aztecs. 
Myths and Legends of the Incas. 





Senorita Huidobro is also prepared to give 
lectures on Spanish Literature and Poetry of 
Spanish America, as well as on other subjects 
of vital interest in Latin-American affairs. 

A list of subjects in lighter vein, upon ap- 
plication. 





REFERENCES: Rev. Charles G. Ames, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Gov. John L. Bates, Mrs. Ednah D, 
Cheney, Mr. Edward H. Clement, Mr. Edwin D, 
Mead. and others, Boston. 





ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 


— BY — 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





This volume contains translations of 
sixty Armenian poems, They represent 
a variety of authors, ranging from the 
tenth century to the nineteenth. 





The work is admirably done.— Boston Post. 


A valuable addition to our poet lore.—Phila- 
delphia Press. 


I think your translation of the poems admirable. 
— br. Cyrus Hamlin. 


You_ have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


I have read with much pleasure your transla- 
tiors of the Armenian poems, especially my 
brother’s.— Prince Guy de Lusignan. 


I have read some of the poems carefully, com- 
pa:ing them with the Armenian originals. The 
translation is very faithful.—Dr. M. S. Gabriel, 
editor of * Hatk.’ 


We feel that much of the originai spirit ts left, 
and we are grateful for this introduction to 
authors, some of whom have evidently high 
oetic powers.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Contai: s many choice bits of verse, and is am- 
ple evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same 
the world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastorai 
Eng and, or persecuted Armenia.— New York 
Jour-al, 


Miss Rlackwr!l has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire into her translations... .. 
f ese verses give us a very high opinion of the 
iterary capacity of the race which produced 
chem.—Congregationalist. 


Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe, the Ar- 
nenian literary spirit. hatever these poems 
may have been in the original, they are certainly 
zems in the English dress in which she has clothed 
chem.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


That a second edition of the Armenian Poemc 
8 already in . )es8, although the first has not yet 
veen out a fortnight, shows how strong is the 
nterest in this graceful and forceful interpreta- 
‘ion of the life of an oppressed people.— Boston 
Uresertpt. 


The translator, repreducing the poetic thought 
ind spirit of the originals, has been remarkably 
successful in giving in English forms an extreme- 
ly interesting series «f noteworthy poems from 
che literary stores of a long-suffering people.— 
suffalo Commercial. 


A most interesting product of Armenian poeti- 
ral genius. ... Itis a real service to let Ameri- 
sins and Englishmen realize that the nation for 
which we plead is a cultivated one, with not only 
i history, but a still living and productive liter- 
ary power.—ft. Hon. James Bryce. 


The poems cover a wide range of subjects and 
2xtend th ough all the passions that go to make 
up man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, 
“ec. Miss Klackwell’s work has been well donc, 
ud she has brought to it rare intelligence, taste 
un d poetical ability.— Boston Times. 


A collection of poems revealing unexpected 
seauties. ... 1t is apparent that the translator 
4s not sacrificed the spirit. The lines are full of 
ach similes, and are pleasantly melodious, and 
ltogether the translator’s venture into an almost 
inknown literature has been a most successful 
ne.—Chivago Post. 


‘These poems revealas by a search-light the deeq 
est qualities of the Armenian character. They 
show forth an ingrained Leroism and an ardent 
aspiration worthy of the martyr people of this 
so-called Christian century. No generous manor 
woman can read them without instinctively de- 
siring to send help to a people capable of 
thonghts so lofty and sentiment so tender.— 
Frances E. Willard. 


A volume of Armenian 
and it gives a new idea o 
of the Christian victims of Turkish sagas 
and bigotry. The poems show an unusual love 
of nature, and are full of tender and delicate 
sentiments. These people are not, as increasing 
evidence shows, a half-savage, ignorant, im- 
moral race, but a fine-tempered and intelligent 
body of men and women.—JN. ¥. Commercial 
Advertiser. 


“Beautiful!” is the exclamation of a pleased 
reader, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. The soul is broader 
because of their perusal. They epeak with a 
strange fascination. New inspiration is gathered 
from these simple yet wonderfully profound 
gems of poetic literature, . . . The work bas been 
well done, and we are delighted to place this 
treasure in our library.— Baltimore Methodist. 


These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of 
their passion and the splendor ot their imagery. 
.. . We can better understand the Sung of Solo- 
mon after reading such verses as these. A tinge 
of sadness colors ap | of these ee pe mae poems, 
for they have been written iu a land desolated by 
fire and sword. But, beyond all else, they breathe 
aspiritof the purest and most exalted patriot- 
ism, and are all aglow with love of truth and 
liberty.—Chrtstian Work 


General A. W. Greeley writes from Washing- 
ton, D.C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armen- 
ian question) before the Parish Union of All 
Souls’ Church last Wednesday. The literary part 
of the address consisted in reading your admir- 
able translation of the beautiful songs, ‘Nightin- 
gale,’ ‘Cradle Song,’ *Mother Araxes,’ etc . which 
were very much praised. An Armenian was 
most persistent in seeking for copies of these 
songs, which brought his country back vividly to 
Lis mind and heart.” 


The poems expressing the hopes, fears, sor- 
rows, aspirations and ideals of this people have a 
double interest, that of literature and that of 
life. ...The melancholy earnestness and true 
Pp vetic feeling found in such verse will commend 
tto a wide and uses circle of readers, 
who may learn from t 


oems is now issued, 
the romantic nature 


is literary source, as from 
nowhere else, something of the deeper-lyin 
traits and tendencies of the Armen.an folk. Anc 
the qualities that c«me out in the poems are 
such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford ourant. 


The poems are interesting as revealing, toa 
hitherto unequalled extent, the poetic genius 
and character of this betrayed and sufferin 
people. It will doubtless su: prise many to find 
that Armenia has both a classic literature anda 
rich fund of nineteenth century poetry; that her 
poets have written with a vigor of thought, a 
delicacy of imagination, 1nd a direct simplicity 
of expression, such as characterizes the best 
poetry of any country; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reason that 
the Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting — 
Christian Register. 


Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the 
pons, of a Literary Society in Washington, 
D.C.: “I read on that occasion several of your 
beautiful translations of Armenian poems, and 
was delighted with the interest and entbusiasm 
they evoked. The meeting that evening was at 
the residence of Dr. William T. Harris, Commis- 
sioner of Education. There were many learn: d 
and famous folk there, as the Literary Society 
has in its ye some of our brightest men 
and women. Armenian poetry was a new realm 
to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
et ue people in a new manner, along new 

nes. 





PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


FOR SALE AT THE 


Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 
83 PARK STREET. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


The Whittier Home Association, a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Federation, hav- 
ing been unable to renew the lease of the 
Whittier house in Amesbury on account 
of the intention of Mr. Pickard to occupy 
it as a residence, has taken a house in that 
neighborhood and furnished it charming- 
ly. One room bas been named the Whit- 
tier room. This association, of which 
Mrs. Emily B. Smith is president, has in 
charge the funds for the Whittier monu- 
ment, 

The Woman’s Relief Corps of Massachu- 
setts has begun preparations for the na- 
tional convention to be held in Boston 
next August. 

The Woman’s Codperative Association 
of Atlanta, Ga., provides a comfortable 
home for forty working girls whose sal- 
aries are meagre, many working for $24 
week. The minimum price of board is 
$1.25 per week, or $5 per month, The 
city council appropriates $75 per month 
toward the expenses of the home. 


Mrs. James Jackson, of Atlanta, the 
newly elected president of the Georgia 
Federation, is a charter member both of 
the State Federation and of the Atlanta 
Woman's Club, and has held many posi- 
tions of responsibility. The retiring pres- 
ident, Mrs. A. O. Granger, of Cartersville, 
declined reélection on account of ill 
health. Her administration has been 
made notable by the establishment of 
three model schools, and by the cam- 
paign in behalf of a child labor law, 
which, although unsuccessful, bas caused 
the subject to be more generally consid- 
ered than ever before. 


The Home Club of East Boston will 
give a banquet in honor of Gov. and Mrs. 
John L. Bates on Jan. 13, Mrs. Bates be- 
ing a vice-president of the club. 


The meeting of the Boston Business 
League, on Jan. 12, will be in charge of 
the committee on laws affecting women 
and children, of which Miss Amy F. Acton 
is chairman. Several of Boston’s women 
lawyers will contribute papers on legal 
subjects of interest to women. 


‘“‘Domestic Service and the Housekeep- 
ing of the Twentieth Century,” is a sub- 
ject that Mrs, Ellen H. Richards of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology is 
presenting before women's clubs. 


Mrs. Laura Wentworth Fowler, founder 
of the Old South Chapter, D. A. R., has 
been invited by the Massachusetts State 
Commission of the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition to assist in procuring an his- 
torical collection for exhibition in St. 
Louis, She has been obliged to decline, 
however, because of press of other work. 
Mrs. Fowler is engaged upon a history up 
to date of the Massachusetts Daughters of 
the American Revolution. Having been 
the eleventh member in this State to re- 
ceive a certificate of membership, and be- 
ing number 1,116 in the great national 
organization numbering more than 40,000 
members, she is thoroughly conversant 
with the subject. 


The North Carolina Federation decided 
at its recent annual meeting to join the 
Genera! Federation. The desirability of 
taking this action was set forth by the 
president, Mrs. Lindsay Patterson, of 
Winston-Salem, in these convincing words: 


We need the Federation, and it needs us; 
gaining strength from it, bringing strength 
to it. Getting together is no new thing 
that it should be feared. For 6,000 years 
men have been getting together into king- 
doms, into armies, into political parties, 
into assemblies to make the laws, into 
bodies to enforce them. A few sailors got 
together, and a new world smiled greet- 
ings to the old. A few barons got to- 
gether at Runnymede, and, on the rock of 
the Great Charter, founded the mighty 
edifice of England’s liberty. A few pa- 
triots got together and signed a Declara- 
tion of Independence, which the mother 
country was forced to read by the light of 
a thousand blazing camp-fires. Always 
the same idea—getting together, strength 
in union, or federation. The women have 
wisely, if somewhat tardily, come to the 
conclusion that the best thing to do with 
a good example is to follow it, hence the 
getting together, or federation, of the 
women of North Carolina. We have six 
working departments—education, library 
extension, village improvement, State 
charities, art and music, and publication. 


The Neighborhood and Brighthelmstone 
Clubs of Brighton, Mass., have held a 
union meeting, which was highly success- 
ful. This is said to have been the first 
time in the history of club life in Boston 
that a union meeting of men’s and wom- 
en’s clubs has been held, The gathering 
was composed of representative men and 





women of Brighton and Alliston, organ- 
ized for community betterment. It was 
addressed by President W. C. Crawford 
of the Neighborhood Club, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Bates. The Rev. Edward Cum. 
mings, pastor of the South Congregation- 
al Church, was the speaker of the even- 
ing, and lectured on ‘‘The Curve of Social 
Progress.”’ 


Miss Kate C. McKnight, the newly 
elected president of the Pennsylvania 
Federation, organized the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club, the largest club of Western 
Pennsylvania, the Alleghany Business 
Woman’s Club, and the Pittsburg branch 
of the Consumers’ League. She is also 
president of the Civic Club of Alleghany 
County, and of the permanent civic com- 
mittee, which is composed of members 
from the various clubs of Pittsburg and 
Alleghany. She is a director of the pub- 
lic schools, and has done much active 
work in education. F. M. A, 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Woman Suffrage Society of the County of 
Philadelphia was held on Nov. 27 at 1227 
Arch Street. 

The report of Mrs. M. F, Kenderdine 
showed a balance in the treasury of $639.- 
39, most of this, however, being life mem- 
bership money. 

On recommendation of the executive 
committee, Mrs. George Breish, Dr. Hen- 
rietta Payne Westbrook, Mrs. H. A. 
Trow, Mrs. Florence McKinney, Miss 
Martha Engle, and Mrs. M. J. Edwards 
were elected to membership. 

Also on recommendation from the ex- 
ecutive committee, the Society appropri- 
ated $25 for carrying on the press work 
in Philadelphia, $5 for literature commit- 
tee, $10 for stationery and postage for use 
of officers, and $2 for ten subscriptions to 
Progress to be sent to non-members. 

The following were appointed a mem- 
bership committee to serve during Decem- 
ber and January: Miss Jane Stewart, Dr. 
Mary H. Kneisel, Miss Clara Stubbs, Mrs. 
Mary H, Stockwell, Miss Mary Sullivan, 
Mrs. C. Chester Taft, Mrs. William F. 
Taft, Miss E. S. Tait, Mrs. C. F. Taylor, 
and Miss E. L. G. Thomas, 

Reports from the literature committee 
and the committee on press work showed 
much systematic, useful work during the 
month. 

The committee appointed at the Octo- 
ber meeting to codperate with the com- 
mittees of other organizations in an effort 
to have the smoke nuisance in Philadel- 
phia abated, reported through its chair- 
man, Dr. Mary E. Allen, that two meet- 
ings of the united committees had been 
held, an organization effected, Mrs, Blank- 
enburg having been made chairman aod 
Dr. Allen treasurer, and that a mass 
meeting had been arranged for in the 
New Century Drawing Room, to which all 
interested were invited. 

The report of the reciprocity meeting 
held by the Saturday Club of Wayne, Pa., 
to which two members of the Society 
were sent as delegates, was made. The 
meeting was held on Nov. 17, and was 
continued all day. Twenty-two clubs 
were represented, two of them being suf- 
frage clubs, namely, those of Philadelphia 
and Montgomery Counties. Each club 
when called upon responded through its 
president with a brief account of its spe- 
cial work. The most notable paper was 
given by Mrs. Rothrock, of West Chester, 
on birds. The writer made an earn-st ap- 
peal to the women present to discontinue 
the wearing of aigrettes and other feathers 
of birds obtained in a cruel and barbarous 
manner. The so-called ‘sport,’ “live 
birds’ shoots,’’ was also denounced, and 
the subject aroused much interest. 

After the ordinary business of the soci- 
ety Mrs. William M. Lybrand gave a beau- 
tiful sketch of Mrs. Eliza S, Turner, 
dwelling particularly on the literary as- 
pect of ber life, noting that her best and 
strongest work was that written in the 
cause of woman suffrage. Mention was 
made of the various periodicals to which 
Mrs. Turner contributed, the Woman’s 
JOURNAL being especially noted. Mrs. 
Lybrand also read two of Mrs. Turner's 
poems, these having been reprinted. 

Mrs. Hanna M, Harlan then gave a few 
reminiscences of Mrs. Turner’s first plan- 
ning and organizing the beautiful charity 
which has grown to such proportions in 
Philadelphia, the “Children’s Country 
Week.” 

Miss E. J. Brazier read ‘‘The Little 
Goose,’’ one of Mrs. Turner’s best known 
poems, and another of a graver nature. 

After the announcement and discussion 
of various plans of work which it was 
hoped to carry out during the winter, in- 
cluding a debate, a social, more canvassing, 
etc., the meeting adjourned until January. 

JANE CAMPBELL, 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


NORFOLK CO. CONFERENCE. 


Thethird Norfolk Co. Work Conference 
was held Dec. 15, at 6 Marlboro’ Street, 
Boston, Mrs. Page presiding. The secre- 
tary, Mrs. Chase, being unable to be pres- 
ent, Mrs. Farrell was chosen to fill the 
office for the rest of the year. 

The following Leagues were represent- 
ed: Brookline, Mrs. Newell; Needham, 
Mrs. Barnes; Stoughton, Miss Curtis, Mrs. 
Farrell; Sharon, Mr. Haskel. Wellesley, 
Wollaston and Walpole were not repre- 
sented. 

BROOKLINE has 291 members, and is 
therefore able to organize for work more 
fully than smaller Leagues. Each part of 
the work has a separate committee, and 
the executive committee hulds separate 
meetings. Literature and enrolment cards 
are made especial features. The library, 
which contains 58 books freely loaned to 
those interested, is one source of influ- 
ence in obtaining new members. But 
more new members are added through par- 
lor meetings than in any other way. The 
meetings being held in the houses of the 
members, there is a different hostess for 
each, and free interchange of ideas is made 
possible by the informality of the occa- 
sion. 

NEEDHAM has had no meeting since the 
last Work Conference. It is practically a 
suffrage town, nearly all the public offi- 
cers and the editors of the newspapers be- 
ing in favor. This League feels that it 
has done its work, except in a general 
way, and is awaiting favorable action by 
the Legislature. Delegates were sent to 
tne State Convention and enrolment cards 
have been freely circulated. Mrs. Barnes 
hoped to forward the names of two new 
members. There are now 21, 

SHARON reported about the same condi 
tion of affairs as in Needham, witha much 
smaller community. The League was 
never large, about 12 being the average at 
present. Valuable members have been 
lost by death. They feel disposed to keep 
on doing what they can, and their plan of 
work is to take up some particular thing 
each year, like literature, parlor meetings, 
etc. They have had this season one pub- 
lic meeting, and a list of 100 names has 
been made to whicb to send leaflets. Ten 
or twelve copies of the WoMAN’sS JOURNAL 
are to be sent to as many people for three 
mouths. To get funds for this work, Mr. 
Page’s play, ‘On Equal Terms,”’ was giv- 
en. Asthere seemed to be no dramatic 
talent in the League, someone outside 
agreed to arrange the details, receiving 
one-half the profits, the League assuming 
the financial responsibility. The play 
was a success, and a substantial sum was 
realized in spite of a very rainy evening. 
Through the influence of the League, the 
merits of equal suffrage were discussed 
before the Sharon Woman’s Club, affirma- 
tive, Mrs. Esther F. Boland; negative, 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells. 

STOUGHTON reports eleven members, 
with hopes of more before next meeting. 
The meetings are held monthly. Seven 
members were present at the last, when 
it was voted to hold a School Rally in Feb- 
ruary before the March town meeting, to 
influence more women to register. The 
secretary was instructed to correspond 
with Mrs. Boland in regard to a speaker. 
Asan outcome of the talk on equal suf- 
frage before the Old Colony Pomona 
Grange last March, there was a discussion 
of ‘Shall equal suffrage be granted to 
women?” before the same organization at 
Middleboro, Oct 9. Afterwards a rising 
vote was taken, 71 voting yes, and 32 no. 
Mrs. Farrell also gave a talk before the 
Stoughton Grange, Oct. 14, reading at the 
close Mrs. Boland’s leaflet, and urging 
women to register. 

In closing, Mrs. Page distributed peti- 
tions to be signed and sent to the Repre- 
sentatives of the various towns, and ex- 
hibited the suffrage stamps. Literature 
was taken. Mrs. Doane was present in 
the interest of the enrolment cards, and 
125 were taken away. 

FRANCES FARRELL, Secretary. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
518 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





ARMENIAN who has worked in bicycle fac- 
tory and as machinist, and has a good recommen- 
dation for industry and honesty from a former 
employer, wants any kind of work that he can 
get. Speaks English. Address this office. 





ARMENIAN BOY of 17, understanding a 
little English and more French, is willing to help 
with the housework in a private family without 
wages, in return for English lessons. Address 
JOZEF SAHAGIAN, 40 Kneeland St., Boston. 





HOUSEWORK.—A young Armenian wants a 
lace to do housework, where he can also receive 
tnglish lessons. Mrs. Anna H. Burrill, of Con- 
cord, Mass., for whom he has been working, 
writes: “He has learned to do dishes, lamps, 
table-setting, sweeping, and preparing vegeta- 
bles; can make bread, broil meats, watch the 
oven, and make delicious pop-overs, griddle 
cakes and graham gems. He is faithful, and 
very sweet-tempere.” Address this office. 





PROF, FRED ':1C M.NOA, care American 
Unitarian Associ: : +1, Boston, Mass. Literateur 
and Lecturer, Spuiish a specialty. 





ROOMS.—Visitors to the city, theatres, con- 
certs, fairs. shopping, ete, can obtain comfort- 
able, well-heated rooms, near Symgneey and 
Horticultural Halls and New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, by day or week. ferences ex 
changed. Address Miss L. MITCHELL, 76 St. 
Stephen St. Telephone 1515-9 Back Bay 





FRENCH AND PAINTING. — Lessons in 
Freuch and a gree on very moderate, 
terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 Park Square 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties, 
—— for Christmas gifts, for sale at this 
studio, 





TO LET.—A beautiful furnished room in house 
of respectable private family. Price $4 a week. 
apply to Mas. E. HaYpDEnN, 19 Claremont Park, 
Boston. 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES OF THE N. A. W. S. A. 





AUXILIARY STATES. 


President. 
ALABAMA, Miss Frances Griffin, Montgomery. 
ARIZONA, Mrs. H. F. Robinson, Phenix. 
ARKANSAS, Miss Kate Cunningham, Little Rock. 


CALIFORNIA, Mrs. Mary 8. Sperry, 2100 Pacific Ave., 
San Francisco. 

CoLoRADO, Prof. Theodosia G. Ammons, Ft. Collins. 

CoNNECTIOUT, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hartford. 


DELAWARE, Mrs. Martha 8. Cranston, Newport. 
Dist. or CoLumBIA, Mrs. Carrie E. Kent, 


26 T St., N. W., Washington. 


GEORGIA, Miss Katherine Koch, Box 78, Atlanta. 
ILLINOIs, Rev. Kate Hughes, Table Grove. 


INDIANA, Dr. M. Haslep, 224 N. Meriden St., Indianapolis. 


IowA, Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall, 554 7th St., Des Moines. 
Kansa8, Miss Helen Kimber, 412 W. 7th St., Topeka. 


KENTUCKY, Miss Laura Clay, Lexington. 


LOUISIANA, Mrs. Evelyn W. Ordway, New Orleans. 


Member National E: tive Ci 





Mrs Frances Mundas, Prescott. 

Dr. Ida J. Brooks, Little Rock. 

Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, 824 Valencia St., 
San Francisco 


Mrs. M. C. C. Bradford, Denver. 
Mrs. J. G. Parsons, Hartford. 
Mrs. M. H. Thatcher, Wilmington 
Miss Catherine M. Flemming, 

1235 Harvard 8t., N. W., Washington, 


Mrs. E:mina Springer, 428 La Salle Ave., 
Chicago. 
ilester M. Hart, 140 Woodruff Place, 
Mrs. Adelaide Ballard, Hull. ne. 
Mrs. W. A. Johnston, Topeka. 
Mrs. Mary E. Giltner, 1554 Madison Ave., 


Covington, 
Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, Mapetees Ave. 
ew 


leans. 


MAINE, Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, 283 Brackett St., Portland. Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard. 


MARYLAND, Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, 


Mrs. E. J. M. Funck, 1631 Eutaw Place, Balt 
Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park 8t. Boston. 


19 Chestnut Street, Boston. 
MICHIGAN, Mrs. M. Snyder-Root, 1209 5th Ave., Bay City. Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, 68 La Grave 


MINNESOTA, Mrs. Maud C. Stockwell, 3204 E. 5ist St., 


vi , 
Grand Rapid s 
Mrs, E. A. Brown, Luverne. 


Minneapolis. 


Mississippi, Miss Hala Hammond Butt, 


Mrs. J. A. Lipscomb, Flora. 


3856 Delmar Boulevard, Clarksdale. 


MissouR!I, Mrs. Louise L. Werth, St. Louis. 
MonTANA, Mrs. George W. Tower, Butte, 
NEBRASKA, Mrs, Clara Young, Broken Bow. 
New HAMPSHIRE, Miss Mary N.Chase, Andover. 


Mrs. P.S. Begg, 3629 Lydall B’lv’d, St. Loui s 
Mrs. Emolyn Bowman, Sheridan. 

Miss L. A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Block, Omaha: 
Mrs. Ida E. Everett, Franklin Falls. 


New Jersey, Mrs. M.G. Sexton, 172 Cleveland St.,Orange. Dr. Mary D. Hussey, East Orange. 


New York, Ella Hawley Crossett, Warsaw. 
NortTsH DAKOTA, Mrs. Flora B. Naylor, Larimore. 
Oun10, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. 
OREGON, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, 


Miss Emily Howland, Sherwood. 

Mrs. J. 8S. Kemp, Galesburg. 

Mrs. Lucie C. Harmon, Batavia St., Toledo. 
Dr. A. F. Jeffrey, 400 Origonian B’l’g, Salem 
Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Philadelphia, 


214 W. Logan 8q., Philadelphia. 
RHODE ISLAND, Mrs. A. C. Dewing, 35 Dastpout® Ave, A.M Jewett, 195 Carpenter St., Providence. 
ovidence. 


8. CAROLINA, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, Fairfax. 


SoutTs Dakora, Mrs. Alice M. As Pickler, Faulkton. 


Miss Claudia G. Tharin, 
68 Washington St., Charleston. 
Mrs. Lulu P. Frad. 


TENNESSEE, Mrs. Lide Meriwether, 14 Talbot St., Memphis (acting president). 


Uraku, Mrs. E. 8. Richards, 175 A St., Salt Lake City 


VERMONT, Rey. A. M. Smith. 
WASHINGTON, Mrs. Adele Ashmun, Enumelaw. 


Mrs. Rebecca H. Doolan. 
Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Barton Landing. 
Mrs. N. J. Croake, 513 South L St., Tacoma. 


Wear VirainiA, Mrs. Beulah Boyd Ritchie, Fairmount. Mrs. F. J. Wheat, Wheeling. 


Wisconsin, Rev. Olympia Brown, Racine. 


Mrs. Etta Gardner, Platteville. 


Friends E, R. Association: President, Mariana W. Chapman, 160 Hicks 8t., Brooklyn. 
Ex. Com., Miss Willetts, Homewood, Roslyn, L. I. - 





STANDING COMMITTEES, 


Program, 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, ex-officio, 
Miss Kate M. Gordon, 1800 Prytania St., 
New Orleans, La. 
Miss Harriet E. Turner, 6 Marlborough St., 
oston, Mass. 
Miss Laura A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Bl’k,Omaha, Neb. 
Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, 707 Masonic Lene 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Congressional Work. 


Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Chairman, 
4069 Powelton Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren, Ohio. 
Mrs. Virginia M. Shafroth, Denver, Colo. 
Mrs. John D, Henderson, Washington, D. C. 
Press. 
Mrs. Elnora M. Babcock, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Enrolment. 


Mrs. Priscilla D. Hackstaff, 282 Jefferson Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Federal Suffrage. 
Mrs. Sarah Clay Bennett, Richmond, Ky. 
Presidential Suffrage. 
Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Libraries. 
Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Chairman, Columbia, Pa. 
Miss Florence Spofford, 1621 Massachusetts ‘Ave., 


Washington, D. C. 
Miss Amelia E. Cameron, I41 West Set St., ° 


New York City, N. Y¥. 
Miss Martha Scott Anderson, Minneapolis, Mink. 
Miss Mary Rollins, Boston Public Library, 


Boston, Mass. 
Finance, 


Miss Laura A. Gregg, Chairman, 


22 Paxton Block, Omaha, Neb. 
Mrs. Emma B. Sweet, Security Trust Buildi » 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, 707 Masonic Temple, 7 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Literature. 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Chairman, 


Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page, 143 baa 8t., 
Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Columbia, _ ‘ 
Ellis Meredith, Box 326, Denver, Colo. 
Dr. Mary D. Hussey, 142 N. Arlington Ave., 
E. Orange, N. J, 
National Committee on Local Arrangements 
Miss Lucy E. Anthony, 7443 Devon St 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Railroad Rates. 
Miss Mary G. Hay, 445 Central Park West, 
New York City, N. Y. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES. 


Industrial Problems Affecting Women and 
Children. 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, 105 East 22nd St., 
New York City, N. Y. 
Legislation for Civil Rights. 
Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Columbia, Pa. 
Editor of Progress. 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston. 

Convention Press Work. 


Mrs. Elnora M. Babcock, Dunkirk, New York. 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. Ohio. 


Increase of Membership. 


Miss Laura Clay, Lexington, Ky. 
Mary Hutcheson Page. 


Church Work. 
Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard, Maine. 
Peace and Arbitration. 


(In Conjunction with Committee of Nati 
Council of Women.) — 


Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor, Md. 





The following books are for sale at National Headquarters, Warren, O., or will 


be sent post-paid ou receipt of price: 


For 25 cents each: 


Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill. 
Legal Status of Women, by Jessie J. Cassidy. 
Duties of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 


Speeches, Curtis and Beecher. 


Speeches on Rights of Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Women in the Early Christian Ministry, by Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick, 
Woman’s Century Calender, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 


For 20 cents each: 


Coutrol of Liquor Traffic (not suffrage). 
Industrial Arbitration (not suffrage). 


For 15 cents each: 


Bullet and Ballot, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
National Minutes, by Alice Stone Blackweli. 


For 10 cents each: 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by Hon, John D, Long, 
Coéperation (not suffrage), by Imogene C. Fales. 


Manual for Club. 
For 5 cents each: 


Second and Third Year’s Prospectuses. 

President’s Annual Address, Carrie Chapman Catt. 

Facts about Silver, by A. J. Warner (not suffrage). 

Swiss Solutions of American Problems, by W. D MCcracken, 


Question Books. 


‘‘Perhaps,’’ by Carrie Chapman Catt, $5.00 per 1,000, or 50 cents per 100, 75 cents 


per 100, postage prepaid. 
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GLOVES 


Veils 
and 


Neckwear 
Belts 


Make Charming 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


And Are Always Acceptable 


Miss M. 
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144 TREMONT ST 








